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Mertin J. Pollek, Ince, 
148 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y.. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have seen the advance copies of your 
Soldier's Souvenir Handy Book and believe 
you have done an excellent job with it.. 


lay I take this opportunity to express 
to you our appreciation of your generosity 
in giving to us 10% of the sale price from 


the sale of this book. 
ncerely, 


Prescott S. Bush 
Chairman 
Nationel Campaign 


INC. 


Warren J. Communes, Freer. 
Ransuse J. LaBeowy, Ja, Ser'y 
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Be loyal.—Loyal / mean at you must stand by 


your organization ough thick and thin. Boost 
your organization‘ at every opportunity. Be loyal 
and true to your officers, your noncommissioned 
officers, and your comrades. In this way you will 
bé loyal fo-your* country. 


Be determined.—Determination means the bull- 
dog stick-to-it-iveness to win at all costs. During 
your training keep everlastingly at the most diffi- 
cult tasks and never give up until you have mastered 
them. Determination to win means success in battle. 


_ Be alert.—Alertness means being always on your 
guard. A good soldier may be pardoned for failure, 
but never for being surprised. Should the unex- 
pected happen, use your head and do something, 
even if it is wrong, rather than “‘lie down.” 


Be a member of the team.—Teamwork means 
that each man in the squad, platoon, company, 
troop, or battery gives everything in his power to 
make for the success of the whole unit. Success in 
battle depends on teamwork just as much as success 
in a football game depends on the pull-together 
spirit of the football team. Unless you play your 
own special part the team may not win. 
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WHAT... 


“are you ighting for ? 


I have served in the Army and I know the soldier’s point 
of view both while in the service and in later life. You may 
take it from me that your service to the nation in its hour 
of need will not be a waste of your time and effort. In the 
years that lie ahead you will hold your heads high in the 
thought that you gave honest and faithful service as soldiers 
when your country called. 


Remember that you are the chosen fighting men of the 
nation. Others throughout the land are working to supply 
you with the equipment and the weapons with which you 
are to act in our defense. But, however earnestly and effec- 
tively they may labor, no man who contributes to the 
common cause only work or money can ever stand on the 
level of you who are asked to risk life itself for your country 
and your countrymen. 


This nation was founded in the bond of blood and sacri- 
fice by men who pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. They reached their goal. Now you men of a 
new generation are called upon to preserve the freedoms 
which they so bravely won. To serve in the common defense, 
for the general welfare, is the first obligation of an American 
citizen. You will not falter. You cannot fail. 


— From a Speech 


by the HONORABLE HENRY L. STIMSON, 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
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| Finst-Ciass Man.—Effective July 1, 19 'ypewritten or written matter, 
hat closed against inspection) 3 | ach ounce or fraction of an ounce. Local— 
cents for each ounce or fraction ° S, Overnment Postal Cards—1 cent each. 


Private Marne Carns (Post. ‘AI 4,8 1 cent each, must be not less than 234 
by 4 inches, nor larger than 3% by 5% inches. 

Seconp-CLass MatrerR—Complete newspaper and magazines entered as second- 
class matter, when mailed by others than the publishers, shall be 1 cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof, regardless of weight or distance. The rate of postage of 
incomplete copies, up to eight ounces in weight, is 1}4 cents for each two ounces or 
fraction thereof; over eight ounces the parcel post rates apply. 


Business Repty CARDS AND ENvELores—Effective July 6, 1932. Envelopes and 
cards intended to be remailed by the recipient to the original mailer, when prepared 
in accordance with instructions issued by the Post Office Department. Postage will 
be collected on delivery, amounting to 2 cents on the cards, and 4 cents on the letters, 
with an additional charge of 3 cents per ounce when such letters weigh more than one ounce. 


Turrp-Crass Man.—1}¥ cents for each two ounces or fraction thereof, up to eight 
ounces, except that the rate of postage on books, catalogs, seeds, bulbs, etc., not exceed- 
ing eight ounces of weight, shall be 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 


Bux Rate on Tarrp-Ciass Matter—A bulk rate on third-class matter will be 
established with a minimum charge of 12 cents for each pound or fraction thereof, 
except in the case of all catalogs, seeds, bulbs and roots for which the minimum charge 
shall be 8 cents for each pound or fraction thereof.—Provided that the rate of postage 
on third-class matter mailed in bulk shall be not less than 1 cent per piece. 


Booxs—Effective November 1, 1938, the postage rates on books consisting wholly 
of reading matter, containing no advertising matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books, shall be 134 cents per pound or fraction thereof, irrespective of the 
zone of their destination. 


Fourtu-Ciass MATTER (PARCEL Post)—The postage on fourth-class, parcel post, 
matter is chargeable at zone rates. 

SpeciaL HANDLING—Additional fee provides first-class transportation for parcel 
post mail and must be affixed to parcel in addition to regular postage. This fee does 
not provide for special delivery at point of delivery. Parcels weighing not more than 
2 pounds, 10 cents; parcels weighing more than 2 pounds, but not more than 10 pounds, 
15 cents; parcels weighifig more than 10 pounds, 20 cents. 


For special handling and immediate delivery at the office of address the following 
fees must be affixed in addition to the regular postage. Parcels weighing not more than 
2 goons 15 cents; parcels weighing more than 2 pounds but not more than 10 pounds, 
25 cents; parcels weighing more than 10 pounds, 35 cents. 


Am Man—Effective July 1, 1934, domestic rates of postage for air mail will be 
6 cents for the first ounce or fraction of an ounce and 6 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction thereof, regardless of distance. 


SrecraL DELiveRy—Letters and packages (first class) two pounds or less, 10 cents; 
more than 2 pounds but not more than 10 pounds, 20 cents; more than 10 pounds, 25 
cents. Special Delivery fees for second-class, transient second-class, third-class and 
fourth-class mail matter, effective only at post office of delivery is as follows: Parcels, 
2 pounds or less, 15 cents; more than 2 pounds but not more than 10 pounds, 25 cents; 
more than 10 pounds in weight, 35 cents. 


INSURANCE FEES—The insurance fees for the indemnity for loss of third- and fourth- 
class matter (parcel post) are as follows: Valuation $5 or less, 5-cent fee; $5.01 to $25, 
10-cent fee;. $25.01 to $50, 15-cent fee; $50.01 to $100, 25-cent fee. © 


C. O. D. Fees—Unregistered third- and fourth-class matter (parcel post) and 
sealed matter of any class bearing first-class postage. (Includes insurance.) For 
collections up to $5, 12-cent fee; $5.01 to $25, 17-cent fee; $25.01 to $50, 22-cent fee; 
$50.01 to $100, 32-cent fee. 
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BETWEEN 


Milwaukee 


Akron, Ohio. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala.. 
Bismarck, N. D... 
Charleston, S. C. 
Cheyenne, Wyo... 


Des Moines, Ia.. 
Detroit, Mich........ Pr 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Texas. 
Hollywood, Cal. . 
Houston, Tex. 
Jersey City, N. 
Kansas City, Mo 


Lincoln, Neb 

Los Angeles, Cal 
Madison, Wis... 
Medford, Ore 
Memphis, Tenn... 
Milwaukee, Wis... 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Newark, N.J..... 

New Orleans, La. . 

New York, N. Y.. 
Oakland, Cal 

Oklahoma City, Okla.... 


Omaha, Neb... .. 
Pendleton, Ore.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pocatello, Ida 
Portland, Ore 


Pueblo, Colo.. 
Reno, Nev.. 


BRS: 2S LVSCSS FSSARE | Loe Anetes 
SB BBRSS. SSBERT 
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- Joseph, Mo. 
St oan Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn.. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Tex... 
San Diego, Cal.... 
San Francisco, Cal 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash.. 


Toledo, Ohio...... 
Vancouver, B. 
Washington, D. C 
Wichita, Kans 
Winnipeg, Man......... 


BSVIHSS SSSS8sS SASSSS SSASSR ARASAS SRSLSS BS: Sad BSSaSE FERVES | Houston 


* Parcels weighing 25 pounds or over. Rates.on shipments weighing less than 25 pound: based 
2 uated scale slightly higher and not figured proportionately at the above rates per halt pounds bd 
inimum charge per package: 85 cents to any Air Express office for three-quarters of a pound or less.’ 
One 4 perce yr to any Air Ladi py nesener F 
ments: Two or more parcels forwarded to one consignee by one shipper, in one shipment, will be 
charged for at the combined gross weight as if one single parcel, with the except: packa: \- 
ing 400 cubic inches in size will be included in the conik ination 5 syececale = 





| RAILWAY” 


Gu formation 


Columbus, Ohio......... 
Denver, Colo......+.+.- 
Detroit, Mich........++. 


Galveston, Tex......+++- 


Grand Rapids, Mich..... 
Helena, Mont.......,--- 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Jacksonville, Fla......+++ 
Kansas City, Mo....++.- 
Los Angeles, Cal........ 


Mobile, NRO 
Montreal, Que..... ‘ 
New Orleans, La.......- 


New York, N. ¥...+00--|..:+- 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 
Pitteburgh, Pa.......+.. 


St. Joseph, Mo....+eeess 
St. Louis, Mo......+e00+ 
St. Paul, Minn.......... 
San Antonio, Tex........ 


San Francisco, Cal...... .|12.85 


Seattle, Wash...........|12.30 
Spokane, Wash..........{11,05) 


Springfield, Mass........ 


1.65 


9,65)12.20 


4.00; 
3.70; 
3.10) 
3.00) 
2.05; 
2.95) 
5.50) 


2.05) 
2.05) 
2.45 
4.85 


3.95]... 


4.95) 
7.40) 


9.95]12.65 


9.45}12.00) 
8,15} 10.75) 


3.90) 
5.10 
1.85 
3.60 


2.05 
4.55 
3.10) 
1,45' 


1.45} 2.80 
4.45] 3.75 
2.45) 2.80 

«eof 3.25) 
2,65} 1.85) 
3.95} 2.25 


3.70} 2.05) 
9.75} 7.80} 
3.90) 2.25) 
4.80} 4.55 


2.45 
3.70) 


2.25]12.68 
4.15]11,95 


1.85/11.05 
2,45)11.05 
6.60) 6.55 
2.25) 10.90 
4.30} 10.10) 
7.90) 5.90) 
6.20} 9.70 
2.65| 10.45) 
8.30} 5.50 
2.80) 10.45) 
4.80)12.50 
4.10] 8.65 


3.10]10,75 
4.00) 10.30) 
3.10} 10.30 
4.20) 9.45) 
4.90) 11.00) 
3.20) 15.70 
5.25} 10,70) 
2.45) 12.85 
8.50} 4.40) 
4.30} 8.20) 
2.65/12.65 
1,85)11.55 
2.95] 13.30 


2.80 13.30 
2.95}12.65 
1.25}11.85 
4.10) 8.65) 
3.50} 9.90) 
4.20] 9.45 


6.60] 8.40) 6.45] 5.. 


9.75] 4.95} 9.75) 
2.45/12,85] 3.10) 
$.55}13.05} 5.05 
2.25}10.75} 2.05 
2.65112.351 2.05 





FURLOUGH © 
KR ailmay : bart 


DISTANCE 


Boston. doceccoccess 
Buffalo. ....sscceres 


Cleveland......++++ 
Columbus, O 


Galveston........++ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Helena..........-+: 


Kansas City........ 
Los Angeles......... 
Memphis. ........ = 
Milwaukee. .......2 


Newark, N. J......- 
New Haven......-... 
New Orleans........ 
New York......ee0: 
Ogdetis cc ceccsceees 
Omaha........0+++- 


Pittsburgh. ..0s0cs0: 
Portland, Me........ 
Portland, Ore....... 
Providence......+-. 
Quebec.......+++++- 


BETWEEN LARGE CITIES 
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DENTIFIC, of RANK 
— In the COMB D SERVICES! 


iy ‘il mpiaea 97:00 et OFFICER es 


AAE wre 


Generol Lt. Generab Mojor Gen? Brig. Gent Colone?d Ut, Coloned 


AAAAAA 


Mojos Captoin 430 Lieut, 2nd Lieut. Cheplain Chaplain 


AR 


¥st Sargeont Technicol $GT Stoff SGT, Sergeant Corporal Pvt, 131 Close 


AAA 


Captain Vs8 Lieut, 2nd Lieut. Warrant Offices 


MARINES 


NAVY 


SHOULDER AND SLEEVE INSIGNIA OF COMMISSIONED LINE OFFICERS 


Greae| F< Canc] x I 
Admiral Vice Admiral Reor Admiral 


Coptain nie Commonder A} | Lt. Commonder s 
bevtenont Gee dumot 16 ee | 
— 


Ensign 


ommon 


MILITARY! EXPRESSIONS 


AWOL... Absent without authority 
AIDE or AIDE- ite 
A personal assistant to a general officer 
The element on which a movement is 
regulated 
A money fine of a court-martial sentence 
A dishonorable discharge 
BUCKING FOR Extra efforts for personal appearance 
ORDERLY . . . when competing for post of orderly to 
the commanding officer 
To reduce a noncommissioned officer to 
the grade of private 
Food 
Civilian clothing 
Commanding officer 
DISTANCE ... Space between elements in the direction 
front to rear 
DOGTAGS .. . Identification disks 
DOUGHBOY 
An infantryman 
An unexploded shell 
FIELD, IN THE . Campaigning against an enemy under® 
actual or assumed conditions 
A column of men one behind the other 
FOX HOLE. .. Pit dug by a soldier to protect his body 
GI Government issue; galvanized iron 
GUARD HOUSE A person who knows little but talks much 
LAWYER . . about regulations, military law, and sol- 
diers’ “rights” 
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INTERVAL... . 


JAWBONE 


LANCE JACK. . 


ME 


SS GEAR... 


ON THE CARPET 


OVER THE HILL . 


PUP TENT 
REUP or TAKEON 


SHAVE TAIL 


SKIPPER 
SNIPER 


THE OLD MAN . 


TOP SERGEANT 
or TOP KICK . 


: 


a 
listment period 
De ut ‘and condemned 
Spdce between elements in the direction 
parallel to the front 
Credit. To buy without money. To shoot 
a weapon over a qualification course 
when it doesn't count for a record 
A dishonorable discharge 
Kitchen police 
A temporary or acting corporal with the 
same duties and authority of a regularly 
appointed corporal, but without the pay 
of the grade 
A soldier's individual mess kit, knife, fork, 
spoon, and cup 
Military police 
A teamster 
A noncommissioned officer 
Olive drab or officer of the day 
Called before the commanding officer for 
disciplinary reasons 
To desert 
A step 30 inches long 
The rifle or weapon 
Shelter tent 
To reenlist 


“A second lieutenant 


The company commander 

An expert rifle shot detailed to pick off 
enemy leaders or individuals who expose 
themselves 

The company commander; commanding 
officer 


The first sergeant 
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ALLOWANCES © 


tug 


When you first enter the military service, your 
rate of pay will be $50.00 per month. This pay 
is in addition to the food, clothing, medical, and 
dental attention which the government provides 
you without charge. After a period of 4 months, 
however, and provided you have not demonstrated 
inefficiency or unfitness, your pay will be raised 
5%. From that point on your pay need only be 
limited by your ambition, your attention to duty, 
and the manner in which you qualify yourself for 
promotion. Remember that promotion is on a 
strictly competitive basis. Your organization com- 
mander will promote the man who he believes is 
best qualified for the next vacancy, and on whom 
he has found he can depend. The various grades, 
with their rates of monthly pay as authorized by 
Congress in the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 are 
given below: 


$ 50.00 per month 


Private 

Private First Class 
Corporal 

Sergeant 

Staff Sergeant 
Technical Sergeant 


Master Sergeant 138.00 


Add 20% for service outside continental United 
States. 
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~ pay of 50% of the 
a private, private firs 


If you are in the 
ou are authorized 
quently in aerial flic 


during such time a 
t regularly and fre 


Hag 
corporal, or sergeant 


and are rated as an gir mechanic first class, you 

ill receive the pay « e second grade; or if you 
are rated as an air mechanic second class, you will 
receive the pay of the third grade during the time 
you hold your rating. 


For certain decorations, or awards for distin- 
guished service, you will receive an additional 
amount of money each month. 


If you are granted a furlough, you are entitled 
to an allowance for rations during the period of 
the furlough. The allowance will be paid to you 
when you report back to your station on or before 
the date of expiration of the furlough. It will not 
be paid if you overstay your furlough unless you 
are excused for overstaying by your commanding 
officer. It will not be paid if you fail to report back 
to your own station. i 


While you are in active military service you may 
deposit with the Government, as savings, any 
amount not less than $5.00. Your deposits will 
be repayed to you when you are discharged and, 
if they have been deposited for six months or 
longer, will draw interest. Your deposits are not 
subject to collection for debts unless you authorize, 
in writing, collection of amounts due the United 
States or for your discharge by purchase. 


You may make an allotment of your pay for the 
support of your family or dependent relatives, or 
for payment of premiums for commercial life in- 
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Hl You may take o 
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ach month and p 
ompany or person 


your own life. The 
ed from your pa 
to the insurance 
designated in your 
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or National life in- 
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life [he premiums may be 
paid by you direct y o the Veterans Administra- 
tion in monthly payments, or you may authorize 


their deduction from your pay each month. 


If you desire any further information regarding 
allotments, deposits, or Government insurance, see 
your first sergeant. He will be glad to help you. 


Deductions will be made from your pay if you 
are found responsible for loss or damage to 
Government property and if you are absent with- 
out leave or absent sick, not in line of duty. You 
do not lose pay for sickness or injury in line of 
duty or for absence in confinement; however, the 
time lost by absence in confinement, by absence 
without leave, or by absence due to sickness not in 
line of duty has to be made up at the end of your 
enlistment period. Two-thirds of your monthly pay 
may be taken to satisfy any amount which you 
may owe the United States or which you may owe 
to the company fund, post exchange, or United 
States Motion Picture Service. 


Upon honorable discharge from the service you 
will be entitled to travel pay at the rate of five 
cents per mile for the distance from the place you 
are discharged to the place you were accepted 
for enlistment, enrollment, or muster into the Army, 
not including sea travel. 


The Government provides the burial expenses 
for a soldier who dies while in active service. 
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EDALS 
for v oh en 
HEE 


nt 
Decorations for courage and service to the state 
have been awarded from the dawn of history. 


General Washington, in 1782, instituted what 
probably was the first decoration for valor in the 
American Army—the Purple Heart. After the Con- 
tinental Army was disbanded this decoration ap- 
parently was not awarded until it was revived in 
1932, as the fifth ranking decoration awarded to 
personnel of the Army of the United States. 


There are seven awards today in the Army of 
the United States. The highest is the congressional 
Medal of Honor, which was established by Act of 
. Congress in 1862. It is awarded in the name of 

Congress to each person who, while an officer or 
enlisted man of the Army, in action involving actual 
conflict with an enemy, distinguishes himself con- 
spicuously by gallantry and interpidity at the risk 
of his life, above and beyond the call of duty. In 
order to justify an award of the Medal of Honor, 
an officer or enlisted man must perform in action 
a deed of personal bravery to distinguish him for 
_gallantry and interpidity above his comrades, in- 
volving risk of life or the performance of more than 
ordinary hazardous service, the omission of which 
—~22— 


REWARDS 
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ould not justly s 
oming or failure i 
So rarely has this 
prior to the World 


> censure for shor 
rmance of his dut 
| been awarded tha 


| medals of Honor h M issued and during that 


ar only 95 of more ii Our million men in the 
ational Army were ‘awarded the decoration. 


Next in rank to the Congressional Medal of 
Honor is the Distinguished Service Cross, a decora- 
tion instituted by Congress in 1918. It is awarded 
to persons who, while serving in any capacity in 
the Army of the United States, distinguish them- 
selves by extraordinary heroism in connection with 
military operations against an armed enemy. About 
6,300 Distinguished Service Crosses were won by 
officers and enlisted men in the World War. 


The third ranking decoration, also instituted by 
Congress in 1918, is awarded to persons who, 
while serving in any capacity in the Army of the 
United States, distinguish themselves by exception- 
ally meritorious service to the government in a duty 
of great responsibility. There were approximately 
1,900 Distinguished Service Medals awarded dur- 
ing the World War. 


The Silver Star, instituted in 1935, is awarded to 
each person who, while an officer or enlisted man 
of the Army, is cited for gallantry in action in orders 
issued from the headquarters of a United States 
force commanded by, or which the appropriate 
command of a general officer, which citation does 
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ion for and recei decoration, fourth in 


rank among the Arn acoratioris. 


The Purple Heart under the War Department 
Orders which reestablished it, is awarded to per- 
sons who, while serving in the Army of the United 
States, perform any singularly meritorious act of 
extraordinary fidelity or essential service. A wound, 
which necessitates treatment by a medical officer, 
and which is received in action with an enemy of 
the United States, or as a result of an act of such 
enemy, may, in the judgment of the commander 
authorize to make the award, be construed as re- 
sulting from a singularly meritorious act of essential 
service. It has been estimated that approximately 
186,500 persons would be entitled to this decora- 
tion from the World War, but so far only 77,958 
have been issued. 


The sixth decoration in order of rank is the 
Soldier’s Medal, instituted in 1926. This decoration 
is awarded to members of the Army of the United 
States who have distinguished themselves by hero- 
ism not involving actual conflict with an enemy. 


The Distinguished Flying Cross, the seventh War 
Department decoration, was instituted in 1926. It 
is awarded to any person who, by serving in any 
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Inasmuch as onl O1 e de oration of the same 

ank may be issued, ab onze oak-leaf cluster is 
awarded to an officer or enlisted man who per- 
forms an act for which he would receive a second 
decoration if such were permissable. This oak-leaf 
cluster is worn on the suspension ribbon of the 
decoration. 


In the present war the commanding generals of 
the United States Army forces in the Far East and 
of the Hawaiian Department have been authorized 
by the War Department to award all decorations 
except the Medal of Honor and the Distinguished 
Service Medal. With these exceptions all decora- 
tions except the Distinguished Flying Cross are 
recommended by the Decorations Board of the 
War Department, while the Distinguished Flying 
Cross is recommended by a board of officers serv- 
ing in the Chief of the Air Corps. 


In addition to decorations the Army has sixteen 
service medals including the American Defense 
Service Medal, the Army of Occupation of Germany 
Medal and the Army Good Conduct Medal, recently 
authorized. é 


(Important decorations illustrated on back fly 
leaves.) 
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era rm ae eorvicn you may be you must 

edge:of the proper use of cover and 
ent You can never know when you may 
indyourself-in"4 situation where you will have to 
apply this knowledge in order to save your life. In 
the military sense, to be ‘‘concealed’’ means to be 
hidden from view, but not necessarily protected 
from enemy fire. Concealment affords protection 
only when the enemy does not know that the ter- 
rain feature is occupied. ‘‘Cover,’’ on the other 
hand, means that you are both concealed and pro- 
tected against enemy fire. 


Concealment may be provided by bush or tall 
grass; cover may be a trench, fox hole, a building, 
an air-raid shelter, an armored vehicle, or the side 
of a hill away from the enemy. 


You are provided with an olive-drab uniform 
because that color blends in with the colors of 
nature and is difficult to see even at a short dis- 
tance. If there is not sufficient natural concealment 
at hand, you can still further increase the conceal- 
ment which your uniform affords you by using 
leaves, grass, nets, sacking, or other material which 
may be at hand. No piece of your equipment should 
glisten in the sun. When the ground is covered with 
snow concealment may be provided by wearing a 
cape or jacket of white sheeting. 


In observing, take the position which will most 


reduce your exposure to enemy view. Whenever 
meq ge 
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possible this should e position. Keep o 
he skyline and av over behind singl 


rees and bushes out against the sky-_ 


ine or are in sharp : ithe surrounding ter- 


ain. When observing fro! 1 Woods or a building, 


‘| i eep back in the s ad vs. (S He illustration on fol- 


owing page.) You oul | ook and fire around the 
right side of trees or Nother concealment. 


When in the open, lie motionless with your body 
stretched out flat against the ground. To observe, 
lift your head slowly and steadily. Hostile eyes may 
see abrupt and quick movements. 


If you must move to a new position for better 
observation, select your route carefully before you 
start. If your route carries you over open ground, 
spring up, run at top speed with body bent low 
to your next cover, and remain motionless. 


If a wall or hedge is available, move behind it, 
keeping well out of sight. If you have a slight rise 
of ground between you and the enemy, crawl with 


all parts of your body close to the ground. 


Before starting toward a new position, pick out 
those places, around you where the enemy may be 
located and then move as though you were being 
watched from these places. Observe the new posi- 
tion closely to see that an enemy is not concealed 
there. In searching an area look first at the ground 
nearest you. Look carefully at every place that may 
afford an enemy concealment. Search a narrow 
strip close to you from right to left parallel to your 
front. Then search a second strip a little farther 
away but overlapping the first. Keep this up until 
the entire area is carefully covered. 
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CORRECT OBSERVING 
POSITION 

PRONE AROUND 
RIGHT SIDE OF TREE 


FROM A DITCH OBSERVE 
OVER BROKEN EDGE 


OBSERVE PRONE 


‘OBSERVE THRU BUSH UNDER CROSS BAR 


IN PRONE POSITION 


OBSERVE PRONE AROUND 
RIGHT SIDE OF ROCK 


OBSERVE OVER A CREST ATA 
POINT WHERE IT IS BROKEN OR GRASSY 


exactly what you hay 
organization. 
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Il times and do n 
the direction of yot 
you see, and repo 


Know where yo 
become lost or co 
own troops. Reme 


| 
If your duties re il il al to move close to the 
enemy lines at nigh ake sure that no piece of 
your equipment will idtan in the light of a flare, or 
make a jingle or other telltale noise when you move. 
Cover the luminous dial of your watch. 


In movement at night it is just as important as in 
the daytime to keep off the skyline and make use of 
shadows. If you are able to creep, crawl, and cross 
wire silently you will make good progress at night, 
as you will be unseen. You must learn to distinguish 
different types of noises such as men digging with 
shovels, cutting wire, and walking. Also the sounds 
made by helmets and equipment when struck by 
wire and brush. Stop often and listen. 


If you hear the sound of a flare, drop to the 
ground and remain motionless before the flare 
bursts. If you look at a bursting flare you will be 
blinded momentarily. If possible, inspect by day 
the area you will move over at night. Select your 
route out and back, and carefully note all fea- 
tures of the terrain that will assist in guiding you at 
night. Take advantage of any sound, such as firing 
or wind, to cover the noise of your movement and 
move boldly. Consider all people or sounds beyond 
your own lines as hostile. 


During combat if you should be wounded and 
able to walk, report to your commander, turn over 
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our ammunition, a ANTIAIRCRAFT S ND PROTECTIO 


As long as the e Gny combat aircraft 
| ue MLA | which will fly, our troog fe pecttobeattacked 
sally VS) from the air. To ide security against such — ! “i 
ite “ys attacks each grou ablishes antiaircraft 
'|) Tookouts to watch for enemy airplanes and warn 
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report to the commander of the nearest organiza- 
tion and fight with it until the action is over. Then 
ask for a written statement that you were present 
with the organization and present it to your unit 
commander when you rejoin. 


If you should be made a prisoner remember that 
by the international rules of warfare you are re- 
quired to give only your name, grade, and serial 
number. Answer no other questions and do not al- 
low yourself to be frightened by threats into giving 
any information. Any facts about our troops or 
equipment may be of great interest to the enemy 
and result in defeat to the Army and death to your 
comrades. Do not give false answers to questions, 
as they are dangerous; merely refuse to answer. 


Do not take into combat letters, diaries, or 
other written papers. If maps or documents 
have been given to you, destroy them if it 
appears that you cannot escape capture. 


Remember that acts of violence against peaceful 
civilians and the damaging or looting of property 
are forbidden. They are punishable by trial before 
military court. Prisoners and enemy wounded are 
not to be mistreated nor is their property to be 
taken from them. If civilians adopt hostile acts 
against you, force may be used to resist them. 
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the troops. These lookouts are provided on the 
march, in shelter, and in combat. They may remain 
at one post, march abreast of the marching unit, or 
move from one post to another by motor vehicles: 
If you are detailed on this duty you should observe 
in every direction, and especially that from which 
attacks are to be expected. The direction of the 
sun, or of hills, woods, or other cover which might 
screen low-flying attacks until they are close to 
your unit is particularly dangerous. Antiaircraft 
lookouts usually work in pairs and relieve each 
other at intervals of not more than 15 minutes. They 
are equipped with field glasses and sun glasses and 
instructed as to the alarm signal to be used. They 
are trained to recognize hostile as well as friendly 
airplanes. The alarm is given as soon as low-flying 
airplanes are seen which are not positively identi- 
fied as friendly. Observers stationed at our anti- 
aircraft weapons and at command and observation 
posts will be on the watch for signals from the anti- 
aircraft lookouts. 


In case of daylight air attack, never attempt to 
escape by running. The airplane probably has not 
seen you before but is sure to see you when you 
run. Your best protection is to lie flat on the ground. 
A ditch, shellhole, depression, or shadows along 
the road will give you good protection. When 
attacked from low altitudes, unless you have re- 
ceived definite orders not to fire, every soldier 
should fire on the enemy airplanes with rifle, auto- 
matic rifle, and machine guns. This will cause the 
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enemy airplanes to > the range of sma 


arms fire. | 
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Dense woods pro ‘complete concealment 


from aircraft and it is dou tfu that you will be seen 
“even in sparse wo ds provic ed you do not move 
around. If you are ° n the open for some time 
you can conceal yourself by pulling branches or 
bushes over you, which will blend with the land- 
scape, and by lying still. 


At night enemy airplanes may drop flares to 
light up the ground. When a flare is first dropped, 
it glows for about a second and then burns brightly. 
When you see that a flare has been dropped, stop 
where you are and remain motionless until it has 
burned out. 


ANTITANK SECURITY AND PROTECTION 


To give warning of the approach of enemy tanks 
or armored vehicles, antitank lookouts are pro- 
vided. Sometimes the same lookouts will watch for 
enemy aircraft as well as tanks and armored vehi- 
cles. Prearranged sound and visual signals are used 
to warn our troops. The approach of tanks may be 
suspected by the noise of their motors and tracks or 
by unusual columns of dust. When your unit is at a 
distance from where the enemy is known to be, the 
probable approach of tanks or armored vehicles 
will be over roads. When you are close to the 
enemy, however, the entire area to your front, 
flanks, and rear must be watched. 


For the same reason that you should not run 
from an airplane attack do not run from an attack 
by enemy tanks or armored vehicles. You can’t run 
fast enough to get away from them and they are 
sure to see you and have a much better shot at you 
than if you remained still. If you are with your unit, 
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pon seeing or hea antitank warning signal 
s4wait orders from yé der. 


If you are alo st protection fro 
ehicles of this kind 
obstacles that they 
treams, canals, or other b dies of water, marshes 


‘or boggy ground, deep ditches or ravines, thick, 


eavy woods, stump land, and ground littered with 
good-sized boulde 


You will also be safe from these vehicles in a 


_ trench or ‘‘fox hole’ if you get down below the 


surface of the ground and allow the tank to pass 


‘over you. If you get a chance to shoot at the tank, 


aim at the vision slots or other openings but with- 
hold your fire until the vehicle is at close range. If 
the belly of the tank is exposed you have a good 
chance of shooting through it with your .30 caliber 
armor piercing ammunition. Hand grenades have 
been used to good effect against armored vehicles, 
as well as bottles of gasoline which will break on 
the vehicle and set it afire. Above all, remember 
that armored vehicles can be stopped and de- 
stroyed, so don't be panicky when they approach 
your position. 


PROTECTION AGAINST GAS 


Gas is another weapon which the enemy may 
use on the battlefield to gain surprise. Your security 
against being surprised is to learn to know when 
gas attacks are being made and how to use your 
gas mask. If you can do this, act promptly and keep 
cool, you have nothing to fear from a gas attack. 


The enemy may use gas in one of the following 
ways: 


(1) From candles and cylinders. You can tell 
these by the hissing sound of the escaping gas and 
during daylight by the cloud of gas itself. 
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idvantage of natural 
by HH 
cross. These are deep © 


(2) From gas p d artillery and mo 
tar shells. Projecto ke a big explosio 


a brilliant flash, a loud of smoke and 


dust. Artillery and Is filled with gas sound 


almost like duds when the ‘ xplode. Usually a thin 
haze or mist surrounds the burst for a few moments. 


re Me Zhe cirolane 
(3) From airplanes and tanks. The airplane 
bomb filled with ga al o sounds like a dud when it 
explodes. If the gas is sprayed from the airplane 


or tank it can usually be seen. 


(4) From bulk containers and chemical land 
mines, placed in position and exploded by elec- 
tricity or by contact fuze. 


You should remember the following rules as your 
security against gas: 

(1) Carry nothing in your gas mask carrier but 
your mask. 

(2) Prevent damage to your gas mask by han- 
dling it carefully. 

(3) Keep your gas mask. You may need it at 
any time, and it may save your life. 

(4) Give a gas alarm only when gas is present. 


(5) Hold your breath after the gas alarm is 
given until you are sure that your mask is well ad- 
justed to your face and that you have cleared the 
facepiece of gas by blowing vigorously into it 
while holding the outlet valve. 


(6) Keep your gas mask on until permission to 
remove it is given by an officer or a gas noncom- 
missioned officer. 

(7) Do not enter a dugout during or immediately 
after a gas attack. 

(8) During or immediately after a gas attack 
keep your mask on, even if in a gasproof dugout. 

Ec ye 
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(9) Remain quiet nnecessary moving 
yround during a gas¢ k. 


(10) Keep cool, ber your protective 
:quipment will save erly used. 


(11) Remember t ne my uses many differ- 
ent kinds of gases, s one kind at a time, 
and sometimes mixe other chemical agents, 
smoke, or high explosive. 


Whi eo 


(12) Remember that clothing which has been in 
contact with mustard gas should be removed as 
soon as possible. 


(13) Use gloves to remove another man’s cloth- 
ing or to handle equipment that has come in con- 
tact with mustard gas. 


(14) Remember that mustard gas remains in an 
area for days. 


(15) Avoid all areas in which there has been 
mustard gas. If your duties require you to go into 
such an area, remain as short a time as possible 
even though you are wearing protective clothing 
and a gas mask. 


(16) Remember that the best conditions for a 
gas attack are during a calm, in foggy or cloudy 
weather, a drizzling rain, and at night. Be on the 
alert. 


(17) Avoid drinking water or eating food that 
has been subjected to a gas attack. 


(18) Remember that all gas cases require first, 
rest; second, warmth; third, fresh air. 


(19) If gassed, do not talk, walk, or move about. 


(20) Do not bandage the eyes of a gassed case. 
It is harmful and may result in blindness. 
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The American Ar ! | ice gas mask which is 
issued to you is the best all around military gas 
mask known. It is the main device for protecting 
your face, eyes, lungs, and throat from the effects 
of gases, smokes, fumes, dusts, and chemical fogs, 
and is made to take care of all the known chemical 
warfare agents. However, it will not protect against 
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FACE PIECE 


AIR DEFLECTED 
AGAINST EYEPIECES 0% 
BEFORE INHALATION %@ : 


DEFLECTOR 


CHARCOAL AND 
SODA LIME 


CANISTER 
AIR ENTERS HERE 
Ficure 14—How your gas mask works. 
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arbon monoxide o gas and is not sui 


uble for use in fig r in industrial acci 
dents where ammo resent. 


__ The gas mask essentially of a face= 
piece, a hose, and a 20 


ft 


| containing a filter. This. 
an, called the ¢ nister, is connected by the 


ose to the facep =¢ hich fits tightly to your 


EYE PIECES —“Yy 
NOT CENTERED (| : 
NOT LEVEL 


EYE PIECES. 
F ARE LEVEL 


® Correct—front view. 
Ficurt 15.—Mask adjustment. 
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ace. Air is drawn 
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smokes are remov 
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the canister, where 
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lir then passes onthe 
and then expelled — 


3 (fig. 14) illustrate 


The facepiece is 


abric and is held 
plastic head harne 
be damaged by c 


For example, if a f 


ubber or a simila 
e by means of ar 
aterials may easil 


; and improper use 


ot properly placed 


i ow your gas mask 


YS GAS 
e y a CHANNEL 
Sy } 


STRAPS 
Y NOT 
ADJUSTED 
‘ EVENLY 


CENTERED 
WELL DOWN 


EQUALLY 
ADJUSTED 


@ Correct—rear view. 
FIGURE 15.—Mask adjustment (Continued). 
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dq orted, a crease might 
be formed which w ule prev t a positive seal be-. 
ween the facepiece and your face. Unless the rim 
of the facepiece fits snugly to your face, gas-laden 
air may leak in. The elastic straps may also become 
damaged by excessive stretching. 


Inexperienced persons often make the mistake 
of pulling up the head harnesses too tight, or of 
pulling up one strap more than its mate. If you 
adjust the harness too tightly, you will soon get a 
headache. If you adjust the harness unevenly, a 
channel and consequent leak between the face- 
piece and your face is often formed. (Fig. 15.) 
This also often happens if you put the facepiece 
on carlessly. 


The canister is the most important part of your 
mask, for it is here that the air is cleaned and 
made safe for breathing. It contains chemicals 
which will be damaged if water gets inside. You 
must always guard your gas mask canister from 
excess moisture. . 


You should always be careful of your gas mask. 
Never use it as a seat or pillow. Although it is 
pretty strong and rugged, it will not stand abuse. 
You should never carry anything but the gas mask 
and antidim can in the carrier.. Socks, tobacco, 
apples, or other objects may choke up the mask, or 
otherwise injure it. Such objects also prevent quick 
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Before you become accustomed to it you may 


nd your gas mask ; omt able. But as you be- 
ome more used to | jal g it, and as you habitu- 
ally train yourself to work and exercise with it 
properly adjusted, such discomfort disappears. It 
is only by wearing the mask daily and performing 
some sort of work, or drill, while masked that you 
can train your chest and lung muscles to the un- 
accustomed extra work and strain. You also be- 
come accustomed to your decreased ability to 
move and see. When adjusting the gas mask at the 
command GAS, care in putting it on is more im- 
portant than great speed. However, with practice, 
you should be able to stop breathing for 30 
seconds, and in this time the mask can be securely 
and carefully adjusted to your face. 


An enemy will try to attack troops who are 
known to be inexperienced or careless in gas mask 
drill and gas discipline. If he suspects that your bat- 
talion as a whole is liable to go out without gas 
masks, or that it cannot do a reasonable amount 
of work while masked, or that it fails to post gas 
sentries, he will very likely make a gas attack. To 
beat him, you should always keep your gas mask 
with you, keep it in good condition, and not abuse 
it. You should know how to put it on, and be able 
to wear it for several hours at a stretch while fight- 
ing or working, and, finally, you should always be 
on the lookout for a gas attack, 
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UNIFORM CARE 


The following information will assist you in the 
care of your clothing. 


( ap 


Whenever you wear the uniform, either on or 
off duty, be sure that it is complete and that it 
conforms to the instructions of your post, camp, 
or station. Have your shirt, coat, and the overcoat 
buttoned throughout. Keep your uniform clean, 
neat, and in good repair. 


Dandruff, dust, or cigarette ashes on a uniform 
give a bad impression. If possible keep a whisk 
broom in barracks for brushing your uniforms. 
Promptly replace missing buttons and insignia. 


Keep your woolen uniforms pressed. This not 
only improves the appearance of clothing, but 
actually increases its life. 


Clothing not in use should be hung in wall lockers 
whenever available. If there are no wall lockers, 
fold your clothing carefully and put it away where 
it will not accumulate dust. Uniforms that have 
become wet or damp should not be folded until 
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hey are dry. It is od idea to inspec 
lothing before pu 1y. Missing button 
ind rips should be cs soon as possible 

Grease spots o ns are unsightly and 
nmilitary. The soo eg if se spot is removed, 
the easier. Usually if h slips to place a folded clean 


owel under the soiled part of the cloth during 


cleaning. The cleaning should be done by dampen- 
ing a clean white cloth with a good commercial 
‘cleaning fluid and rubbing gently back and forth 
in a straight line over a larger area than the spot 
until dry. This usually prevents leaving a ring on 
the fabric. Turpentine will remove paint spots from 
clothing if used promptly, before the paint dries. 


Insignia and buttons having a gold finish should 
be cleaned with ammonia and water. Don’t use an 
abrasive, as it will remove the gold plating. Rubber 
bands, manilla paper, or any material containing 
sulphur, if near metals will tarnish them. 


Have your woolen uniform dry-cleaned for 
summer storage. Place adequate moth preventive 
between folds and store in the summer in locker 
trunk or storage space as nearly airtight as 
possible. 


In cleaning your boots and shoes, first remove 
all dirt and mud by scraping with a dull instrument 


such as a sliver o not use a piece a 
glass or a knife. hem with a spong 
saturated with a he¢ castile soap. Neve 
se hot water or all fher to soak in water. 


ipe off the lather ef sponge and rub the 


“leather thoroughly gc ously with a clean 


loth until nearly dry.’Drying by exposure to the 
sun, fire, or strong’ heat will cause the leather to 
stiffen and crack and is forbidden. Stuffing the 
toes with crumpled paper helps in drying and tends 


to hold them in shape. After boots or garrison or 


dress shoes have dried, a good polish should be 
applied, provided that it has been authorized by 
the garrison or unit commander. In the case of 


~ work shoes an application of dubbing should be 


well worked in. 


For other articles of leather equipment, clean as 
described above. In case of unfinished leather, 
while it is still moist give it a very light coat of 
neat’s-foot oil by rubbing with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with the oil. Any oil not absorbed by the 
leather should be wiped off. If more than a light 
coat of oil is given, the leather will be greatly 
darkened and will soil your clothing. If the leather 
is to be polished it should be cleaned as described 
above and then polished with a good grade of 
polish in the proper color. 
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MILITARY COURTESY” 


i 


In your home and § + bh you were taught to be 
polite and considerate in your speech and attitude 
to your parents, your teachers, and your comrades. 
That was courtesy. Military courtesy is the same 
thing except that the military man is so proud of 
his profession and has such high respect for the 
men who belong to it that in the Army courtesy is 
more carefully observed than in civil life. Military 
courtesy is a part of military discipline. The dis- 
ciplined soldier is always courteous whether on 
duty or off, whether to members of the military 
service or to civilians. To help you in quickly be- 
coming a well disciplined and efficient member of 
your team the following are some of the more 
common occasions on which you may have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate your military courtesy. 
The rules are few and simple, but they have an 
important bearing on your career as a soldier. 


The military salute is the courteous recognition 
between members of the armed forces of our 
country. The salute is a privilege enjoyed only by 
members of the military service in good standing; 
prisoners do not have the right to salute. 


The salute is given when you meet a person 
entitled to it. Those entitled to it are all officers of 
our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
It is also customary to salute officers of friendly 
foreign countries when they are in uniform. 


The salute should be given when you can easily 
recognize that the person is.an officer and en- 
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itled to it. Usually listance of not mor 
han 30 and not les -es, in order that th 
officer may have t gnize and return i 


hit ete 
When you exec “salute, turn your hea Ali 


so that you obse i€ officer and look him. 


_ | ‘straight in the eye. he smc ess with which you 


give it indicates the pri é you have in your profes- 
sion. A careless or half-hearted salute is dis- 
courteous. 


In posts, camps, or stations, the salute is always 
given whenever you recognize an officer, even 
though one or both of you are in civilian clothes. 
It is likewise given whether or not you are wearing 
a head covering. 


If the officer remains in your immediate vicinity 
without talking to you, no further salute is neces- 
sary when he departs. If a conversation takes place 
however, you should again salute when either you 
or he leaves. 


(1) If you are one of a group of soldiers, not in 
formation, call the group to attention as soon as 
you recognize an officer approaching, unless some 
other member of the group has already done so. 
If the group is out of doors, all members of the 
group salute; if indoors or in a tent, all remove 
their head covering and stand at attention unless 
otherwise directed. 


(2) If the group is in formation out of doors, it 
is called to attention by the one in charge and he 
alone gives the salute. 


(3) If you meet an officer on a staircase or in 
a hallway halt and stand at attention. 


The salute is given only at a halt, or a walk. 
Either mounted or dismounted, always bring your 
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yait down to a wa aluting. Except in 
ie field under ca itions, always dis- 
nount before spea replying to a dis- 
nounted officer. 


If you report to ¢ his office, first re- 
move your headdre you are carrying your 
ifle or sidearms, a : en told to do so. 
arch up to within two paces of the officer’s desk, 
halt, salute, and state, ‘‘Sir, Private reports 
3 Reet ta eae .”’ After reporting, carry on the con- 
versation in the first and second person. When the 
conversation is ended, salute, make an about face, 
and withdraw. Unless you are carrying your rifle 


or sidearms, always remove your headdress when. 


entering a room where an officer is present. 


If you are driving a motor vehicle, salute only 
when the vehicle is halted. If it is an animal-drawn 
vehicle, salute only when both hands are not re- 
quired to control your team. Any other soldier in 
the vehicle salutes whether the vehicle is at a halt 
or in motion, unless there are a number of soldiers 
in the vehicle in charge of an officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer. In this case only the officer or non- 
commissioned officer gives the salute. 


When you are dismounted and not in formation 
and the National Anthem is played, or ‘‘To the 
Colors,’’ sounded, at the first note face the music, 
stand at attention and give the salute. At the ‘‘Es- 
cort of the Color’’ or ‘‘Retreat,’’ face toward the 
color or flag. If you are in civilian clothes and 
wearing a headdress, stand at attention, remove 
your headdress and hold it over your left breast. 
If you are in civilian clothes and not wearing a 
headdress, stand at attention and execute the 
hand salute. Hold the salute until the last note of 
the music. If you are mounted and not in formation, 
halt and give the salute while mounted. Vehicles in 
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notion will be bro It. If you are riding 
n a passenger ve a motorcycle, di 
ount and salute. | of military vehicles 
1s for example tro s, trucks, and escort 
agons, all individ t the person in charge 


‘of the vehicle rem fed or standing in the 


ehicle at attention. The person in charge of the 

ehicle, unless he is @ tank commander or the 
driver of a horse-drawn vehicle, dismounts and 
renders the salute. Tank commanders salute from 
their vehicles. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles re- 
main in their vehicles and salute only if both hands 
are not required to control their teams. Individuals 
leading animals or standing to horse stand at atten- 
tion but do not salute. The same respect is shown 
the national anthem of any other country when it is 
played on special occasions. 


If you are passing, or being passed, by an un- 
cased national color, render the same honors as 
when the National Anthem is played. . 


Whenever you are present but not in formation 
while personal honors are being rendered, salute 
and remain in that position until the completion of 
the ruffles, flourishes and march. 


(1) In garrison, if posted as a sentinel with a 
rifle, you will salute by presenting arms. During the 
hours when challenging is prescribed, the first sal-. 
ute is given as soon as the officer is recognized and 
advanced. 


(2) While posted as a sentinel, if you are talking 
to an officer, do not interrupt your conversation to 
salute another officer. However, if the officer to 
whom you are talking salutes his senior, you will 
also salute. A mounted or dismounted sentinel 
armed with a pistol salutes by executing the hand 
salute, except that when challenging you execute 
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‘Raise pistol’’ and position until cha 
lenged party has p 


If. you are atten tary funeral not as 


_ member of a forma “whether in uniform c 


civilian clothes, stand af affention, remove your 
headdress, and hold if over your left breast at any 
time the casket is being moved by the casket bear- 
ers and during the ‘services at the grave, including 
the firing of volleys and the sounding of taps. Dur- 
ing the prayers, bow your head. If the weather is 
cold or inclement, keep your headdress on and give 
the hand salute whenever the casket is being moved 
by the casket bearers, and during the firing of 
volleys and the sounding of taps. 


The following situations will assist you in remem- 
bering when you do not or need not salute. 


If you are in ranks and not at attention and an 
officer speaks to you, come to attention, but do not 
salute. The officer or noncommissioned officer in 
command of your unit will give the salute for the 
entire organization to the person entitled to it. 


If an officer enters the mess room or mess tent, 
you remain seated, ‘‘at ease’’ and continue eating 
unless the officer directs otherwise. If the officer 
speaks directly to you, remain seated ‘‘at attention"’ 
until the conversation, is ended, unless he directs 
otherwise. 


Members of details at work do not salute. The 
officer or noncommissioned officer in charge will 
salute for the entire detail. 


When actually taking part in games you do not 
salute. 


When standing to horse or leading a horse do 
not salute. 
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In churches, thec er public places o 
n a public conve of salute. Indoors 
salutes are not give when reporting to a 


officer. nel 

Do not salute whe ace articles in both 
ands or when you are otherwise so occupied as 
o make saluting impr 


If you are posted as a mounted or unmounted 
sentinel and are armed with a pistol, do not salute 
after challenging. Stand at ‘‘Raised pistol"’ until 
the officer you have challenged has passed. 


When on a march in campaign, or under sim- 
ulated campaign conditions, do not salute. 


Off duty, and when you are not in a post, camp, 
or station, the salute is optional unless you are 
addressed by an officer. 


While officers and noncommissioned officers will 
usually address you by your last name, always use 
their title in addressing them. The following titles 
are used in the military service: 


All general officers are addressed as ‘‘General'’; 
lieutenant colonels are addressed as ‘‘Colonel"’; 
and both first and second lieutenants as ‘‘Lieuten- 
ant.”’ 


All chaplains regardless of grade, are officially 
addressed as “Chaplain.” 


Warrent officers are addressed as ‘‘Mister.”’ 


Members of the Army Nurse Corps are addressed 
s ‘‘Nurse.”’ 


Noncommissioned officers are addressed as 
““Sergeant"’ or ‘‘Corporal’’. Master sergeants, tech- 
nical sergeants, and staff sergeants are all ad- 
dressed as ‘‘Sergeant."’ 
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MILITARY ANITATION’ 


Before you ente heb the Army, you were given a 
thorough physical examination to see that you had 
no disease. Now that you have been accepted in 
the military service it is your duty to our country 
and yourself to keep well and ready for any service. 


If at any time you do not feel perfectly well, or 
believe that you have any disease, go at once to 
your first sergeant, or the noncommissioned officer 
in charge of quarters, who will send you to a med- 
ical officer for examination. Never try to treat 
yourself! You will also, usually, have a less severe 
illness yourself if you report for a treatment as 
early as possible. 


Stay away from any person having a disease 
unless it is your duty to take care of him. 


Take a bath at frequent, regular intervals and 
at least twice a week. Pay particular attention to 
your armpits, the parts between the legs, the feet 
and under the foreskin. Always wash your hands 
thoroughly before eating and after using the toilet. 
If bathing facilities are not available, scrub your 
body frequently with a wet cloth, paying particular 
attention to your armpits, crotch, and feet. 


-Have your underwear, shirts, and socks washed 
frequently and change them at least twice a week. 
If water is not available, crumple up your clothing, 
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ake well, and han ght for at least two 
ours. Be on the loo lice and crab lice 


When your clot s get wet, change _ 


em as soon as p ing around in we 
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lothes or with wet f ui st certain to give you 
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3 cold or other seric im 
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Keep your mout i lean by thoroughly brushing 
your teeth at least twice a day; one brushing should 
always be before going to sleep. Brush your teeth 
on the inside and outside, away from the gums and 
toward the cutting surfaces of the teeth. If teeth are 
bad or ache, report to the dental officer. 


Get into the habit of having your bowels move 
regularly once each day at as nearly the same 
time as possible. Always go to the toilet to urinate, 
or when your bowels move. Using the ground for 
this purpose is a source of great danger to every- 
one. Flies or other insects may alight where you 
have relieved yourself, pick up germs, and later 
deposit them on food. These germs may also be 
carried by rain, or drainage, into wells or a stream 
which serves as a water supply for some city or 
your Own camp or post. 


Drink plenty of water but do not drink a large 
amount at one time, especially when you are over- 
heated after exertion. Drink from your own glass 
or cup, or from a bubbling fountain. Never use a 
cup which is used by others, as someone may have 
left live germs on it. For the same reason do not 
exchange pipes, cigars, musical instruments played 
by mouth, handkerchiefs, towels, or shaving outfits. 


@ 
Flies and cockroaches frequently carry disease 
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erms and leave th and other articles 
et rid of flies ine henever you see a 
y in barracks, kill hat screens in win 


_ dows and doors are jhily closed. Food conz 
_ tainers and garbage s must be kept tightly i ¢ 


closed. Scraps of od, uit. skins, and manure 
hould never be leff on the ground about the post 


or camp. 


Keep your barracks and squad room clean. If 
you find bedbugs in your bed, or in the barracks, 
report that fact to your company commander. 


Keep your hair cut short and your fingernails 
clean. This is especially important if you are de- 
tailed as a cook, baker, or in other positions in 
which you handle food. 


Avoid venereal diseases. These diseases are al- 
most always caught by sexual intercourse with an 
infected woman. If you have had sexual inter- 
course, report at once for ‘‘prophylaxis.’”’ The 
prophylactic’ treatment must be carried out thor- 
oughly and the directions followed exactly. The 
sooner you report for this treatment, and at least 
within 2 hours after exposure, the more certain you 
are of avoiding disease. 


If you should feel that you have caught a ven- 
ereal disease, report to the medical officer at once 
and do exactly as he tells you. Any venereal di- 
sease can be cured much more quickly if proper 
treatment is begun early. Above all, do not try to 
treat yourself or go to an advertising quack doctor. 
Doing either of these things may result in serious 
damages to your body and health which will re- 
main with you the rest of your life. 
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Guard duty is one of your most important duties. 
Remember that when you are posted as a sentinel 
you represent the commanding officer whose orders 
you are required to enforce, on and in the vicinity 
of your post. Upon the manner in which you per- 
form your duties depends not only the enforcement 
of military law and orders, but also the security of 
persons and property under your charge. In time 
of war your responsibility as a member of the 
guard is greater than ever, for then the safety of 
your organization depends upon the manner in 
which you watch while your comrades rest. This is 
so important that sleeping on post by a sentinel or 
other improper performances of duty is punishable 
by a very severe court-martial sentence. 


The following are general orders all sentinels 
are required to memorize. LEARN THEM AS SOON 
AS YOU CAN. 


My general orders are— 


To take charge of this post and all Government 
property in view. 
er 














To walk my pos ry manner, keepi 
always on the ale ving everything the 
takes place within ring. 


1 


To report all Hons of orders | am in- 


‘structed to enforce. 


* 


To repeat all calls from posts more distant from 
the guardhouse than my own. 


To quit my post only when properly relieved. 
* 


To receive, obey, and pass on to the sentinel who 
relieves me all orders from the commanding officer, 
officer of the day, and officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the guard only. 


* 


To TALK to NO ONE except in line of duty. 
‘To give the alarm in case of fire or disorder. 


* 


To call the corporal of the guard in any case not 
covered by instructions. 


To salute all officers and all colors and stand- 
ards not cased. 


To be especially watchful at night and during the 

time for challenging, to challenge all persons on or 

- near my post, and to allow no one to pass without 
proper authority. 
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- MILITARY SYMBOLS 
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\ E GUN (ARROW eile WI 
ION OF FIRE) | 


diy 
MACHINE GUN 


CALIBER .50 ANTITANK MACHINE GUN 
37-mm GUN 
81-mm MORTAR 

60-mm MORTAR 


MACHINE GUN, SHOWING SECTOR OF FIRE 
AND DANGER SPACE (SHADED PORTION) 


MESSAGE CENTER. 

ROAD BLOCK 

GASSED AREA (TO BE AVOIDED) 

OBSERVATION POST 

—~G—.....--. TRENCH AND DUGOUT 
_ TANK TRAP 

INFANTRY UNIT 
ID Saiouek hen - ARMORED FORCE UNIT 
See AIR CORPS UNIT 


ARTILLERY UNIT (FIELD ARTILLERY AND 
COAST ARTILLERY OTHER THAN ANTIAIRCRAFT), 


‘2a ‘CAVALRY UNIT. 
mannceeeneee CHEMICAL WARFARE UNIT. 
COAST ARTILLERY ANTIAIRCRAFT UNIT. 


. ENGINEER UNIT. 
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MEDICAL 
“WMA... veTERINARY. UNIT 
ORDNAN id INIT. 
QUARTERMASTER UNIT. 

SIGNAL CORPS UNIT. 

ONE SQUAD, COMPANY A, 48th INFANTRY. 
| seceseee Ist PLATOON, COMPANY A, 48th INFANTRY. 


aD<]48 Remceiens LIGHT MACHINE-GUN SECTION, COMPANY A, 
“— 48th INFANTRY. 


MACHINE-GUN PLATOON, CALIBER .30, 
COMPANY D, 48th INFANTRY. 


TROOP A, 16th CAVALRY. 
S716... SPECIAL WEAPONS TROOP, 16th CAVALRY. 


16. _____..-- MACHINE-GUN TROOP, CALIBER .50 
16th CAVALRY. 


0, 
ACH COMPANY A, 1st ARMORED REGIMENT (L). 
2 - BATTERY B, 5th FIELD ARTILLERY. 
piAlios BATTERY B, 104th COAST ARTILLERY (AA). 
oC BATTERY B, 68th FIELD ARTILLERY (ARMORED). 
2p><]48 2d BATTALION, 48th INFANTRY. 
BSirobsn _ 71 OBSERVATION SQUADRON. 
6th QUARTERMASTER REGIMENT. 
COMMAND POST, 8th FIELD ARTILLERY. 
— MEDICAL UNIT IN OPERATION. 
48)______. AREA OCCUPIED BY COMPANY A, 48th INFANTRY. 
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‘SAFETY | 


| { ; 

All weapons usec | ue e Army are designed to 
KILL. Remember this'and handle them with care. 
Observe the following rules at all times: 

Treat all weapons as though they were loaded 
until you YOURSELF have inspected them to see 
that they are not loaded. 

Do not take someone else’s word that the 
weapon is empty. Inspect it. 

Each time you pick up a weapon find out if it 
is loaded by inspecting it yourself. 

Do not leave a loaded weapon around where 
someone else may unknowingly pick it up. 

When you put your weapons away, inspect 
them to see that they are unloaded. 

Do not point a weapon at anyone unless you 
intend to kill him. 

Load only when you receive orders to. 

Learn how to use the safety locks before you 
ever load a weapon. 

When your weapon is loaded and you are not 
firing, keep the safety lock on, particularly when 
advancing, as you may catch your trigger in brush 
and kill yourself or comrade. 

Do not pick up shells, bombs, hand grenades, 
and the like until you have been instructed in the 
handling of such ammunition and then only when 
you receive orders to do so. 

Be careful what you pick up on the battlefield. 
A magazine, newspaper, can of food, and other 
apparently innocent articles may be “‘bait’’ for a 
‘‘fool’s trap,’’ or ‘‘booby”’ mine which will explode 
when you pick it up. 
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RECAUTIONS 


During your military service you may find your- 
self in a situation where you may have to give 
FIRST AID to the injured until a member of the 
Medical Department arrives. The following points 
are important for you to remember: 


Do not get excited; act quickly but quietly. 


Be gentle; do not handle a wounded man rough- 
ly; keep bystanders away. 


Do not try to do too much. 


A Medical Department man should be called as 
soon as possible. 


Make the injured man sit or lie down. 


Never move an injured man until medical help 
comes, unless it is impossible to keep him warm 
where he is or unless he must be removed from the 
battlefield to reach help. The less an injured man 
is moved right after being hurt, the better chance 
he will have to recover. 


Warmth is most important to prevent chilling and 
shock, even on a warm day. Fill canteens with hot 
water and place under armpits and between legs, 
always outside of clothing, so as not to burn him. 
Wrap him in blankets, coats, newspapers, or any- 
thing else available to keep him warm. If he is con- 
scious and not wounded in the stomach, throat or 
mouth, he may be given a hot drink. 
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on r ii into his mouth if he is un- 
iou ym oke him. 


ono o br n unconscious wounded man 
Onsc ess. | be quiet, stop his 
sding ke : 


‘Never touch a wound with anything unclean, 
such as dirty hands, or water and bandages that 
are not sterile. You may cause blood poisoning. 
Do not wash the wound. 


Expose the wound by unbuttoning, unlacing, or 
cutting the clothes, shoes, leggings, or boots. Open 
all articles of clothing which interfere with the cir- 
culation of blood or breathing but do it gently. 


FIRST AID PACKET 


Among the items of equipment issued to you is a 
first-aid packet. It consists of a little air-tight con- 
tainer and is carried in a small web pouch attached 
to your belt. When you place this packet in the 
pouch always have the ring down, at the bottom 
of the pouch, so that when the packet is taken out 
of the pouch the ring will not be caught and the 
packet accidently opened. Never open the packet 
until it is necessary for you to use it in the treatment 
of a wound. 


USE OF FIRST AID PACKET 


The packet contains two sterile dressings, each 
wrapped in waxed paper. Each dressing consists of 
a gauze bandage, to which is sewed in the middle 
a ‘‘compress’’ or pad of gauze. The dressing is 
arranged so that the compress (folded) is on the 
inside and a roll of bandage is on each of the two 
outer sides. When the rolls are pulled, the compress 
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ei ope is packet also contains two 
y pi app wax paper. 


: apph ly the i id et, carefully remove 
i wrap sal y and ul move the paper from 
ine of th package i es without unfolding the com- 

i s or baridage, i between the thumb and fingers. 

Whe n ready to dress the wound, open the compress 
by pulling on the two rolls, being careful not to 
touch the inside of the compress with the fingers or 
anything else. Still holding one roll of the bandage 
in each hand, apply the compress to the wound, 
then wrap the bandage around the limb or part and 
tie the ends together or fasten with safety pins. 
The second compress and bandage may be applied 
over the first or it may be used for a sling if the arm 
is wounded, or to bind both legs together if one 
is injured. : 


For two wounds opposite each other, apply to 
one wound an unopened compress, to.the other an 
opened compress, and hold both dressings in place 
with the bandage of the latter. 


For two wounds not opposite each other tie a 
compress over each wound. 


For a wound too large to be covered by the 
compress, find and break the stitch holding the 
compress together, unfold it, and apply as directed 
above. 


If the content of one packet are not large 
enough to cover a wound thoroughly, use several. 


All wounds bleed more or less. Some bleed very 
freely because a large blood vessel has been 
wounded, and you must know how to stop this 
heavy bleeding or hemorrhage, as it is called. Re- 
member that while all wounds bleed a little, as a 
rule, this bleeding will stop in a few minutes if the 
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HEMORRHAGE 


Bleeding from the arteries is the most danger- 
ous because the blood flows fast and will soon 
cause a man to bleed to death unless the flow of 
blood is stopped. In arterial bleeding the blood 
squirts from the artery with each pulsation of the 
heart and is bright red in color. 


Blood from a vein flows in a slow, steady stream, 
and the color is dark red or purple. 


Capillary bleeding is an oozing of blood from 
a cut surface and is generally the least dangerous. 


TO CONTROL BLEEDING 


To control bleeding from the arteries quickly, 
press upon the blood vessel between the wound 
and the heart. 


To stop bleeding from the scalp apply pressure 
with the tips of the fingers in front of the ear just 
above where the lower jaw can be felt working in 
its socket. A branch of the artery crosses the temple 
on a line from the upper border of the ear to above 
the eyebrow. 


To stop bleeding from the neck and head press 
the thumb and fingers deeply into the neck in front 
of the big, plainly seen muscle which reaches from 
behind the ear to the upper part of the breast bone. 


To stop bleeding from the arm or hand press 


se Bib es 


one just behind the inner bor- 
e (biceps) of the arm. 


, leg or foot, press 
hum the artery at the upper 
of the thigh, where the artery 


TOURNIQUET 


If the bleeding from an arm or leg continues in 
spite of pressure exerted by the thumb or fingers, 
the bleeding must be stopped by the use of a 
tourniquet. This consists of a pad, which is placed 
on the line of the artery, and a strap or band that 
goes over the pad and around the limb, so that 
when tightened it will press the pad down upon the 
artery and interrupt the flow of blood. For the arm 
and hand the tourniquet pad is applied over a point 
on the inside of the arm about a hand’s breadth 
below the arm pit. For the thigh and leg the tourni- 
quet is applied 4 or 5 inches below the groin, and 
on the inside of the thigh where the main artery 
passes over the bone. 


The pad may consist of a roll or bandage or 
small stone or other hard object wrapped in some- 
thing to make it less rough; and a bandage, belt, 
handkerchief, or necktie may be used for the 
strap. After tying the strap loosely around the limb, 
the required degree of pressure can be made by 
passing a stick or bayonet under the band, but 
directly opposite the pad and twisting it so that 
the pad is pressed down firmly upon the blood 
vessel. 


Turn the stick slowly and stop at once when the 
blood ceases to flow, fixing the stick in place with 
another bandage. Harm may be done if too much 
force is used or the pressure is kept up too long. 








o bleeding appears. 
ed if bleeding begins 


Do not make the tourniquet any tighter than 
necessary to check the bleeding. At best it is 
painful. 


: A tourniquet should never be hidden by cloth- 
ing or a bandage so that it cannot be seen. 


Mark the patient’s tag plainly, ‘‘Tourniquet,”’ 
with the date and hour of application. If he is con- 


scious, instruct him to tell every medical officer that 
he has a tourniquet. 


REMEMBER that if a tourniquet is left on tight for 


as much as six hours, the patient will probably lose 
his arm or leg. 


FRACTURES 


A fracture is a break in a bone. Fractures occur 
most frequently in the arms or legs. When the long 
bones of the arm or leg are broken the wounded 
man loses power of control over the limb and it 
gives way and may be crooked instead of straight. 


A simple fracture is one in which there is no 
wound extending from the broken bone through 
the skin. A compound fracture is one in which the 
broken bone has pushed through the skin and 
therefore is exposed to the dangers of infection 
from the outside. A complicated fracture is one 
where there is damage to adjoining large blood 
vessels, nerves, or muscles from movement of the 
sharp and jagged edges of the broken bone. 


In no injury is the outcome more influenced by 
the character of first-aid treatment than in frac- 
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eq uc nt to know what NOT to do as 
to know AT to do. 
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Immediate movement or transportation of the 
patient is usually very dangerous. The first-aid 
treatment should be given where he lies and medi- 
cal assistance should be brought to the patient 
instead of carrying the patient to the doctor. 


TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 


Except when the bone has broken through the 
skin, if the condition of the injured person is such 
that he can walk or be carried to medical assist- 
ance, a broken leg or arm can be fixed into posi- 
tion by splints or other available material. Many 
common materials will do for temporary splints, 
such as shingles, pieces of board, rifle boots, bay- 
onet scabbards, a rain spout cut and fitted to the 
limb, or a bunch of twigs. It is important that the 
splints be well padded on the side to be applied 
next to the arm or leg and that they be securely 
bound by bandaging or by tying above and below 
the point of fracture but not over it. 


In fractures with wounds or hemmorhages the 
flow of blood should be stopped and the wound 
bandaged before the splints are applied. If pos- 
sible, it is best to wait for expert medical care to 
apply the splints in such cases. 


Fractures of the arm should be supported by a 
sling after splinting. Arm slings can be made of 
bandages, or can be improvised from clothing by 
using safety pins to fasten the coat sleeve to the 
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t of coa order to support the arm. The 
t flo in b ed for the same purpose by 
ing it or by punchin hole through the lower 
ye of the flap and bu this 10 a coat button. 
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In spl Ai g, the limb should first be straightened 
out gently and the broken bone alined by quickly 
but firmly pulling upon the end of it, if necessary, 
and then fixed or retained in position by splints. 


For a broken upper arm apply two splints, one 
in front, the other behind, if the bone is broken 
near the elbow; or to the inner and outer sides if 
the fracture is in the middle or near the shoulder. 
Support the arm by a sling. 


For a broken forearm place the forearm across 
the breast, thumb up, and apply to the inner sur- 
face a splint extending to the tips of the fingers, 
and another to the outer surface, extending to 
the wrist. 


For a fracture of the collar bone bend the fore- 
arm to a right angle in front of the body and sup- 
port it by a sling. 


For a broken thigh apply a long splint, reaching 
from the armpit to beyond the foot on the outside 
and another from the groin to the foot on the in- 
side. A rifle can be used as an outside splint, and 
a rifle boot for the inner. A blanket rolled into two 
rolls, to form a trough, will help keep a broken 
leg firm. 


For a broken lower leg or ankle apply two 
splints, one on the outside, the other on the inside 
of the limb, extending from the knee to beyond 
the foot. A bayonet and scabbard are serviceable 
when nothing better can be had. Support can be 
given by a roll of clothing and two sticks. 


If no better means are at hand for splinting, tie 
ar. 


other leg or bind-a broken ~ 


OUNDS 


Snake venom acts quickly. The main object is 
o prevent the poison from passing into the blood 
circulation. If the wound is on a limb, apply a tour- 
niquet just above the wound to increase bleeding. A 
necktie, handkerchief, or bandage can be used as 
a tourniquet. It should be tight enough to prevent 
the blood flowing back through the veins but not 
tight enough to prevent the blood flow in the arter- 
ies. Do not leave it on longer than 1 hour. Whether 
or not the bite is on a part of the body where you 
can use a tourniquet, make a cut ¥2 x ¥ inch, over 
each fang mark and, if possible, a cut connecting 
the two fang punctures. The cut must be deep 
enough, % x 2 inch, to secure free bleeding; then 
get the poison out of the wound by suction. This 
may be done by sucking with your mouth, or by 
heating a bottle and applying its mouth tightly 
over the wound. The cooling of the bottle produces 
suction. Snake venom is harmless in the mouth un- 
less there are cracks or wounds in the mouth or 
lips. Keep the patient quiet and secure medical aid 
as quickly as you can. DO NOT GIVE THE PATIENT 
LIQUOR. The best aid you can give him is to pro- 
duce free bleeding followed by suction. 


Bites of spiders, scorpions, and other insects 
should be treated in the same manner as snake 
bites. The proper removal of the stinger is im- 
portant. This should be done by grasping the 
stinger with a pair of small forceps and removing 
all of it. A paste made of baking soda, or a cold, 
moist dressing, using a diluted solution of salt, 
soda, or ammonia is helpful. 


| 


The first-aid treatment for animal bites is the 
same as that for ordinary wounds. You should get 
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cal ea n as possible however, even 
gh t un ears unimportant, since ani- 


ites qui ‘_ dressed properly. 
FAINTING 


the pat ent can be made comfortable, it is 
usually best to allow him to lie where he falls; 
lower his head and shoulders by elevating his hips; 
loosen all tight clothing. Sprinkling his face with 
cold water, and inhalations of ammonia or smell- 
ing salts are helpful. 


BURNS 


Burns are classified in degrees according to the 
depth to which the tissues are injured. Shock and 
infection are to be feared in dry burns. 


FIRST DEGREE—The skin is reddened but there is 
no blister. 


SECOND DEGREE—The skin is blistered. 


THIRD DEGREE — The skin is destroyed or 
charred, as from contact with flames. 


The following general rules apply to first-aid 
treatment of all burns. 


(1) Do not pull the clothing from the burned 
part; snip or cut it off. 


(2) Do not break or prick blisters if present. 
(3) Treat shock early in all severe burns. 


(4) When possible, protect the burn quickly 
with a sterile dressing, applying medication as 
indicated below. 


FIRST DEGREE BURNS—The treatment is directed 
toward the relief of pain since there is no danger 
of infection. An oily substance such as vaseline, 
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‘is usable. Cold water or soda 
ing when immediately applied. Oily 
>t b plied to second or 


EE BURN —Here the injury must 
egarded as an open wound; only material that 
is known to be clean can be used. Remove loose 
clothing, but do not try to remove material that 
sticks to the skin. The application of sterile gauze 
soaked in a solution of Epsom salts (2 tablespoons- 
ful to a pint of BOILED water) is very good. The 
dressing should be kept moist and warm until fur- 
ther aid is obtained. The best treatment is applica- 
tion of gauze saturated with 2 percent picric acid 
solution applied securely but not tightly. 


“econ 


A 5 percent tannic acid solution similarly ap- 
plied is of equal value. NEVER APPLY IODINE OR 
SIMILAR SUBSTANCE TO A BURN AND NEVER 
APPLY ABSORBENT COTTON TO A_ BURNED 
SURFACE. . 


THIRD DEGREE BURNS—These are always seri- 
ous and require medical attention promptly. The 
first-aid treatment consists chiefly of keeping the 
patient warm and treating shock. If medical atten- 
tion can ke obtained prompily it is best merely to 
lay a sterile gauze dressing lightly on the wound. 
If over thirty minutes will elapse before help can 
be obtained, one of the dressings used for second- 
degree burns should be applied. 


CHEMICAL BURNS—Burns caused by acids or 
alkalies should be washed with large quantities of 
water, preferably lukewarm, until the chemical is 
completely removed. Ail clothing should be cut 
away with scissors. Apply a salve dressing and 
secure a medical officer’s services. Eye burns re- 
quire careful attention. The best first-aid treatment 
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flus oughly with clean olive oil, 
alo |. If these are not available, 
ate ountain that throws a stream 
ellent: is D0 er washing, the eye 
d be e a 

al e d s 


dressing and further 


SUNSTROKE 


Remove the patient to a shady, cool place, if 
possible, and loosen or remove the clothing. Lay 
the patient on his back with shoulders elevated. 
Apply cold to the head by means of wet cloths, ice 
bags, or ice. The brain cannot withstand the effects 
of high temperatures. Cool the body by giving cold 
baths for 20 minutes at a time combined with brisk 
massage of the limbs and trunk. Cold wet cloths or 
ice bags may be used. Wrapping the body in a 
sheet and pouring on cold water every few min- 
utes is very effective. Do not overdo any of these 
procedures. Stop every few minutes to observe the 
effects on the patient. If skin gets hot again repeat 
treatment. Do not give him stimulants to drink 
while unconsciousness lasts. 


HEAT EXHAUSTION 


This is caused by exposure to high temperature 
as found in boiler rooms, foundries, bakeries, etc. 
The first signs of heat exhaustion are dizziness, 
nausea, and uncertain gait. The face is pale, the 
body is covered with heavy perspiration, and the 
skin is cold and clammy. Breathing is shallow, the 
pulse weak, and the temperature may be normal 
or somewhat elevated. Fainting may occur, or pros- 
tration may become severe. Remove the patient to 
circulating cool air; place him on his back and let 
him drink freely of cool SALT water. (1 teaspoonful 
of table salt in a pint of water). Call a medical 
officer if patient does not recover promptly. 








EZING 


f freezingyare cold in the part, 
ally, | sensation. The af- 
e ite luish white. Slowly 


iw the Oz n part by using extra clothing, ap- 
plying it to another part of the body, or wrapping 
it in cloths soaked in cool water. Do not expose 
frozen tissues to a hot stove or radiator. Do not 
rub the frozen part either with the bare hands or 
with snow; the tissues will be bruised and torn, and 
gangrene may result. Medical attention is usually 
necessary after freezing. When a man becomes un- 
conscious from cold, if possible carry him into a 
cool room, cover him well with blankets, and. move 
his arms and legs gently but steadily. When con- 
sciousness returns, give him warm drinks and let 
him lie quietly. 


PAIN IN THE ABDOMEN 


Pain in the abdomen or what is known as a com: 
mon stomach ache, may be due to a number of 
causes, many of which may be serious. Any case 
where there is nausea and vomiting, accompanying 
or following pain and tenderness over all or any 
part of the abdomen, and with pain and tenderness 
in the lower right parts of the abdomen may mean 
appendicitis. Appendicitis may also occur without 
nausea. If you or one of your comrades should 
have these symptoms, see the medical officer af 
once. In the meantime no food, no water, and 
especially no laxatives should be taken. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Ringworm of the feet or ‘‘athlete’s foot’’ is a 
very common skin disease. In some cases it may 
become so severe as to be disabling. It consists 
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inflammation of the skin between the 

the soles of the feet, but it may also 

on the hands. Usually there is considerable 

. Ris ly contact of the bare 
nats, benches of showers 
nd swimming pools; but you may also acquire it 
by using or wearing the towels, slippers, shoes, or 
other articles of some one who has it. Keep your 
feet dry, and after a bath dry carefully the spaces 
between your toes before putting on your socks 
and shoes. If your feet perspire a great deal, ap- 
ply the issued foot powder twice a day. Your cor- 
poral or the noncommissioned officer in charge of 
your unit will issue this powder to you when you 
~ ask for it. If you think you have athlete’s foot you 
should see a medical officer as soon as possible so 
that you may be cured and will not spread the di- 
sease among other members of your organization. 


GASES USED IN WARFARE 


In handling a gassed man always wear your 
mask when and, if you have them, gloves. If you 
do not have gloves, rub your hands with dry lime, 
or wash them with soap and water as soon as pos- 
sible after handling the man. Move the man from 
the gassed area as soon as possible. Move him 
from low ground or woods to a hillside or knoll. 
Do not carry him into a dugout or cellar. Gas is 
heavier than air and will descend and cling to the 
lower levels. Do not allow a gassed man to talk or 
walk. Remove the man’s equipment and clothing, 
unless undue exposure to the cold will result, but 
leave his mask on until you are certain there is no 
gas in the air. Remember that mustard gas from 
the clothing, equipment, or body of a man gassed 
with mustard will cling to you or your clothing. 
Avoid blankets, litters, or areas on the ground oc- 
‘cupied by such cases. Prevent men gassed with 
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istard rub j their eyes, mouths, or bodies. 
eyes. 


i PEA indapasts = 
vig. ee 
ief pois fe s gases encountered in civil 


f inating gas, carbon monoxide (motor 
exhaust), charcoal, and mine gases. The first thing 
to do in all cases is to get the patient into fresh air. 
The fresh air of a warm room is preferable to 
extremely cold air. If breathing is weak or irreg- 
ular or has stopped, artificial respiration by the 
Schaefer method should be started and continued 
until normal respiration has been established. A 
medical officer should always be called, since the 
patient may die even after breathing is apparently 
normal. 


DROWNING 


Being under water for over 5 minutes is usually 
fatal. It is very important that artificial respiration 
be started at the earliest possible moment. 


Lay the patient face down, force his mouth open, 
pull the tongue forward, and remove false teeth, 
jyice vomitus, or debris from the mouth and throat. 


Raise him by the hips in order to remove the 
water from his lungs. 


Lay him on his belly, preferably at a spot where 
his head will be lower than his feet. One of his 
arms should be extended over his head, the other 
bent at the elbow so that his face can be turned on 
the side and rest on the hands. 


Kneel astride the patients thighs, with your knees 
placed at such a distance from the hips as will 
allow: you to exert pressure on his lower ribs as 
described below. Place the palm of your hands on 
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ith your fingers on his lower 

just touching his lowest rib, 

d fingers in natural position 

tips r fing t of sight just around 

the $ of wall, The heels of the hands 

1ould be P aced as far from the backbone as pos- 
ble without slipping off. 

With your arms held straight, swing forward 
slowly so that the weight of your body is gradually 
brought to bear upon the patient. Do not bend your 
elbows. This operation should take about two 
seconds. 


Now immediately swing backward so as to re- 
move all pressure completely and suddenly. Leave 
the hands in place if possible. 


After about two seconds repeat the operation. 
The cycle of compression and release should take 
about 4 or 5 seconds and should be repeated at 
the rate of 12 to 15 times per minute. 


Continue the operation without interruption un- 
til natural breathing is restored, or until the subject 
is unquestionably dead. Remember, many patients 
have died because artificial respiration has been 
stopped too soon. Always continue the operation 
for 2 hours or longer. 


Aside from the resuscitation, the most valuable 
aid that can be rendered is keeping the patient 
warm. After artificial respiration has been started, 
have an assistant loosen the clothing and wrap the 
patient in any clothing that is available. Use hot 
bricks, pads, heaters, or similar means, but be 
sure the person is not burned by your treatment. 

When the patient revives he should be kept lying 
down and not allowed to stand or sit up, this will 


prevent undue strain on the heart. Stimulants such 
as hot coffee or tea or aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
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as as the patient is perfectly 


a patie 1fter.temporary recovery of 
, si ops breathi in, artificial respir- 
d be i i iately resumed. 
-\ ELECTRICAL SHOCK 

The rescue of the victim from a live wire is al- 
ways dangerous. If the switch is near, turn the cur- 
rent off, but lose no time in looking for the switch. 
Use a dry stick, dry clothing, dry rope or some other 
dry non-conducter in removing the victim from the 
wire. Start artificial respiration immediately by the 
Schaefer method as previously described. Do not 
regard early stiffening as a sign of death; always 
keep up the artificial respiration for several hours. 


LITTERS 


If it becomes necessary to move an injured man 
for even a short distance, it is best to use a service 
litter which is furnished by the medical department. 
If a litter is not available, one of the following 
means may be used to construct one: 


Camp cots, window shutters, doors, benches, 
and ladders, properly padded. 


Sacks, bags, or bedsticks, by ripping the bot- 
toms or snipping off the corners, passing two poles 
through them, and tying crosspieces to the poles to 
keep them apart. 


A shelter half, a blanket, piece of matting, or 
carpet may be fastened to poles by tacks or twine. 


Hay, straw, or leafy twigs, over a framework of 
poles and cross stocks. 


Rope, wire, or rawhide may be woven between 
poles and this network covered with a blanket. 
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> use blankets or shelter tents, 
ret long. The blanket is spread 


pole.is laid across the center 
h i folded over it. The 
} the center of the new 


k e! s folded over the second pole 
id the free end of the blanket 


is over thel first S 
fixed. 


A litter may also be prepared by turning two or 
three blouses inside out and buttoning them up, 
sleeves in, then passing poles through the sleeves; 
the backs of the blouses form the bed. 


OTHER MEANS OF 
TRANSPORTING INJURED 


When the condition of the injured man is such 
that it is not necessary to carry him on a litter he 
may be moved for a short distance in one of the 
following ways: 


RIFLE-COAT SEAT. A good seat may be made by 
running the barrel of a rifle through each sleeve of 
an overcoat, turned inside out and buttoned up, 
sleeves inside, so that the coat lies back up, collar 
to the rear. One bearer rolls the tail tightly around 
the barrels and takes his grasp over them; the other 
bearer holds the rifles by the butts, trigger guards 
up. 
RIFLE-BLANKET SEAT. Fold blanket once from 
side to side, lay a rifle transversely upon it across 
its center so that the butt and muzzle project be- 
yond the edges; fold one end of the blanket upon 
the other end and lay a second rifle upon the new 
center in the same manner as before. The free end 
of the blanket is folded upon the end containing 
the first rifle so as to project a couple inches be- 
yond the first rifle. The litter is raised from the 
ground with trigger guards up. 
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Declaration of Principles, badwin as 


© THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
| Si the President of the United States of 


io ee ce A P. rime Wnister of the 


* United Kingdom, August 14, 1941 


Joint declaration of President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, representing the United States of Amer- 
ica and Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill, rep- 
resenting His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to 
make known certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future 
for the world. 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 


Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned; 


Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 
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Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity ; 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration ; 


between all nations in the economic field with the object 
of securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic 


advancement and social security; ir 


Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a peace which will afford to 
all nations the means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all 
the men in all the lands may live out their lives in free- 
dom from fear and want; 


Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance; 


€ighth, they believe that all the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace 
can be maintained if.land, sea or air armaments con- 
tinue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they be- 
lieve, pending the establishment of a wider and perma- 
nent system of general security, that the disarmament of 
such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and en- 
courage all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of 
armaments. 
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8,0. OFFIC 


A 


(FT. McCLELLAN) 
ub, 112 E, 12th St. 
ub, 12th & Moore Sts. 
Club, 413 - 13th St. 
Shub, 1407 Noble St. 
b, Leighton Ave. & Ch 


; t. 
ILDERSBURG q 
USO Club, 14th St. & 20th Ave. So. 
MOBILE (BROOKLEY FIELD) 
USO Club, 602 Government St. 
USO Club, 307 Conti St. 
MONTGOMERY (MAXWELL & SELMA 
FIELDS AREA) 
USO Club, 119 Commerce St. 
*USO Club 
USO Club, 123 Lee St. 
USO Club, 20812 Montgomery St. 
TALLADEGA 
USO Club, 502 So. Spring St. 


ARIZONA 
FT. HUACHUCA 
"USO Club, Fry 
TUCSON 
USO Club, 948 North 12th St. 
USO Club, 15 South 6th Ave. 


ARKANSAS 
FORT SMITH 
USO Club, 9th St. G Rogers Ave. 
LITTLE ROCK (CAMP JOSEPH P. 
ROBINSON) 
USO Club, 223 Main St. 
*USO Club, 80014 West 9th St. 
USO Club, 112 E. 7th St. 
USO Club, 209 Main St. 
USO Club, 108 West 3rd St. 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD 
USO Club, Elks Bldg. 
FRESNO 
USO Club, 2136 Tulare St. 
KING CITY 
USO Club 
LEMOORE-HANFORD AREA 
HANFORD 
USO Club, 109 E. 8th St. 
LEMOORE 
USO Club, 433 ‘‘C” St. 
LOMPOC 
USO Unit, American Bank Bldg. 
+Government Building. 
*Service to Negroes, 





* 


neipal Citic 


JSO Club, 410 So. Broad " 


c WooD 
'FUSO Club, 621 N. La Brea A 
LOS ANGELES 
: SO Club, 343 Orange Drive 
AN PEDRO 
USO Club, 3118 So. Pacific Ave. 


FORT ORD AREA 
CARMEL 


USO Club, American Legion Hall 
MONTEREY 
USO Club, 600 Camino El Estero 
*USO Club, Del Monte & Camino El 
Estero 
SALINAS 

USO Club 

USO Club, 325 Main St. 

USO Club, 320 Lincoln Ave. 
RIVERSIDE (CAMP HAAN AREA) 
RIVERSIDE 

USO Club, 3475 - 8th St. 

USO Club, 3425 - 7th St. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
USO Club, 498 Arrowhead 


VICTORVILLE 
USO Club 
CAMP ROBERTS AREA 
PASO ROBLES 
USO Club, 10th & Park Sts, 
USO Club, 1232 Park St. 
SAN MIGUEL 
USO Club, Highway 101 
SAN DIEGO AREA 
LaJOLLA 
USO Club, 7776 Eads Ave. 
SAN DIEGO 
USO Club, 101. Broadway 
USO Club, 2739 San Diego Ave. 
USO Club, 914 - 7th Ave. 
USO Club, 1012 ‘‘C”’ St. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


RICHMOND 
USO Club 
SAN FRANCISCO 
USO Club, 320 Harrison St. 
USO Club, 70 Oak St. 
USO Club, 111 O’Farrell St. 
SAN RAFAEL 
USO Club 


ee 





at ve 


ub, 225 Amador St. 
ub, 538 Georgia St. 
OBISPO 
ub, 977 Higuera St. 
ub, 864 Santa Rosa St. 
R CORPS FACILITY) 
yes ub 
OR | 
ye) aby 


4 Yeah 
iy 
co 


FIELD) a 
USO Club, 222 - 17th Ave. i 


% 
CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT 

USO Club, 237 John St. 
HARTFORD 
USO Club, 28 Prospect St. 
NEW LONDON 
USO Club, 19 Meridian St. 
USO Club, 49 Huntington St. 
USO Club, 47 Coit St. 
USO Club, 43 Main St. 
WINDSOR LOCKS 
USO Club 


DELAWARE 


WES 
USO Club, Savannah Rd. 
WILMINGTON AREA 
DELAWARE CITY 
USO Club. Clinton St. 
WILMINGTON 
USO Club, 909 W. Street 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
USO Club, 920 - 10th St., N. W. 
USO Club, 606 ‘‘E”’ Street 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE (CAMP BLANDING 
AREA) 


JACKSONVILLE 
USO Club, 311 W. Duval St. 
USO Club, 420 Newnan St. 
**USO Club, W. 3rd & Mt. Herman 


Sts. 

USO Club, 122-W. Forsyth St. 

USO Club, 501 West Adams St. 
JACKSONVILLE BEACH 

USO Club, 2nd St. & Pablo Ave. 
KEY WEST 

USO Club, Jackson Square 
USO Club, 1021 Duval St. 


Government Building. 
*Service to Negroes. 


* 


I 
O Club, 3405 N. W. 27t 
MA CITY 
$O Club, 1159 Jenks Ave 
ACOLA (NAVAL AIR E 
ny. i 


"USO Club, 25 So. Spring St. 


‘USO Club, 190 N. Palafox St. 


TALPARAISO 


ALS Add 
FT. LOGAN & LOWR : i) “$USO Club 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
USO Club, Cathedral & Bay Sts. 
USO Club, 267 St. George St. 


' STARKE 
USO Club, Temple G Washington 
USO Club, Temple Ave. 
USO Club, Armory Bldg. 
USO Club, Walnut & Jefferson Sts. 
TALLAHASSEE (AIR FIELD) 
~ USO Club, 403 West College Ave. 
TAMPA (McDILL & DREW AIR 
FIELDS AREA) 
USO Club, 214 North Blvd. 
USO Club, 506 Madison St. 
}*USO Club, 1403 Governor St. 
USO Club, 601 Twiggs St. 
WEST PALM BEACH 
USO Club, Oliver & 3rd Sts. 


GEORGIA 


AUGUSTA } 
USO Club, Telfair & Washington Sts. | 
USO Club, 1310 Ellis St. 


COLUMBUS (FT. BENNING AREA) 


COLUMBUS 
USO Club, 14 West 11th St. 
*USO Club, 841 Fifth Ave. 
USO Club, 802 Broadway 
USO Club, 117% - 12th St. 
USO Club, 1323 Broadway 
USO Club, 1425 - 3rd Ave. 
*USO Club, 936 - 5th Ave. 
MACON (CAMP WHEELER) 
USO Club, 521 New St. 
USO Club, 616 Mulberry St. 
USO Clu, 656 Cherry St. 
USO Club, 55914 Cherry St. 
*USO Club, 104 Spring St. 
MOULTRIE 
USO Club, 809 - 5th Ave. S.E. 
CAMP STEWART AREA 
USO Club, Liberty Troop Armory 
#*USO Club, P.O. Box_7 j 
USO Club, Federal Recreation Bldg. | 
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AH 

Club, Albemarle & Harr 

Club, 902 West 36th St. 
> Club, 119 W. York St. 


VALDOSTA 
® ) ? 412 W. Central Av 
‘ {| : 
Bal Ne 
| ime CHANUTE FIELD AREA _ 
HAMPAIGN ili 
ISO Fine 315 No. Randolph § i} 


USO Club, E. Wabash Ave. 
USO Club, 345 E. Grove St. 
CAMP GRANT AREA 
ROCKFORD 
USO Club, 215 Walnut St. 
USO Club, 513 W. State St. 
USO Club, 630 W. State St. 
SCOTT FIELD AREA 
BELLEVILLE 
USO Club, 710 E. Main St. 
USO Club 
HIGHLAND PARK 
USO Club, 21 No. Green Bay Rd. 
HIGHWOOD 
USO Club, 428 Railway Ave. 
USO Club, 346 Waukegan Ave. 
WAUKEGAN 
USO Club, 150 So. Sheridan Rd. 
USO Club, 218 Madison St. 
USO Club, 1028 Ash St. 


INDIANA 
JEFFERSONVILLE 
USO Club, 105 Maple St. 
WALKERTON 
USO Club, 60314 Roosevelt Rd. 


IOWA 
BURLINGTON 
USO Club, 906 No. 5th St. 


KANSAS 
JUNCTION CITY (FT. RILEY) AREA 
JUNCTION CITY 

USO Club, 602 N. Washington St. 

USO Club, 619 N. Washington St. 
MANHATTAN 

USO Club, 120 North 4th St. 
USO Club, 900 Yuma St. 

WICHITA 

USO Club, 626 Broadway 


KENTUCKY 
FT. KNOX AREA 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

USO Club, Mulberry St. 


Government Building. 
*Service to Negroes. 


| an 


ISVILLE 
USO Club, 912 W. Chestr 
USO Club, 525 So. 5th $ 
(ADCLIFFE } 
f USO Club, Vine Grove, Ft. k 
1 


LOUISIANA 


XANDRIA i 
USO Club, 315 Bolton Ave. | 
USO Club, 815 Casson St. 
USO Club, 720 De Sota St. 
TUSO Club, 620 Beauregard St, 
LAKE CHARLES 
USO Club, 717 Hodges St. 
NEW ORLEANS 
USO Club, 119 Carondelet St, 
CAMP POLK AREA 
DeRIDDER 
USO Club, 7th St. 
LEESVILLE 
TUSO Club, 1001 - 4th St. 
SHREVEPORT (BARKSDALE FIELD) 
USO Club, Princess Park 


MAINE 


BANGOR 
Bae es Club, 11 West Broadway 

USO a: Columbian Hall 
PORTLA 

USO Club, 103 Pearl St. 
HOULTON 

USO Club, 74 Main St. 
PRESQUE ISLE 

USO Club, 231 Main St. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
USO Club, 339 No. Charles St. 
EDGEWOOD 
+USO Club, eoamwons Rd. 
MIDDLE RIV 
USO Club, ae Rd. & Fuselage 
HAVRE DE GRACE AREA 
ABERDEEN 
USO Club, 34 Park St. 
HAVRE DE GRACE 
*USO Club 
INDIAN HEAD 
+USO Club 
ANNAPOLIS AREA 
ANNAPOLIS 
USO Club, 41 Maryland Ave. 
GLEN BURNIE 


USO Club, P.O. Box 111 
USO Club, 347 Main St. 
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CHUSETTS 


AREA 
Unit, 167 Tremont St. 


Unit, YMCA, 7 City Square |_| 


SRT DEVENS AREA 
a ‘USC $0 Club, 46 West Main St. 
| 


f il 139 lub, Soldier's Club 
i ii i u 30 Club, 167 Dutton St. 
¥ if 


USO Club, Church St. 


CAMP EDWARDS AREA 
BUZZARDS BAY 
USO Club, State Road 


FALMOUTH 
USO Club, E. Main St. Py 
HYANNIS 
USO Club, 168 Barnstable Rd. 
MASHPEE 
+*USO Club 
NEW BEDFORD 
USO Club, Spring & County Sts. 
FALL RIVER 
USO Club, 31 Franklin St. 
SPRINGFIELD AREA 
CHICOPEE FALLS 
USO Club, Church & Main Sts. 
HOLYOKE 
USO Club, War Memorial Bldg. 


MICHIGAN 


FT. CUSTER AREA 
AUGUSTA 
USO Club, Ft. Custer 
BATTLE CREEK 
*F*USO Club, 242 Hamblin Ave. 


FUSO Club, 170 W. Michigan Ave. 


USO Club, 40 Capitol Ave., S.W. 
MT. CLEMENS 

USO Club, 89 Cass Ave. 
VAN DYKE 
USO Club, 22240 Federal St. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI (KEESLER FIELD) 
USO Club, 200 E. Beach Ave. 
PASCAGOULA 
USO Club, Magnolia St. 
HATTIESBURG (CAMP SHELBY) 
USO Club, 222 W. Pine St. 
F*USO Club, E. 6th St. 
USO Club, 104 Buschman St. 
USO Club, Pine & Hardy Sts. 
USO Club, 400 Hemphill St. 


Government Building. 
*Service to Negroes. 


IDIAN 
SO Club, 2517 - 7th St. 
so Club, 2600 Davis St 


SOURI 


CA P CROWDER AREA 


Nis Club, 3200 Main St. 
. LOUIS 

USO Club, 711 No. Grand Blvd. 

USO Club, 1474 Hodiamont Ave. 

USO Club, 6 So. Broadway 
SPRINGFIELD 

USO Club, 531 So. Jefferson Ave. 

USO Club, 315% McDaniel St. 
FORT LEONARD WOOD AREA 
LEBANON 

USO Club, 305 So. Jefferson St. 

USO Club, 313 Grand St. 
soar Club, High St. 


USO Club, 1003 W. 14th St. 
FUSO Club, 207 West 9th St. 
t*USO Club, 102 West 9th St. 
WAYNESVILLE 
"USO Club, Route 2 
USO Club, Town Square 
USO Club, Main St. 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA 
USO Unit, 811 City National Bank 
Bldg. 


NEVADA 


LAS VEGAS 
USO Club 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANCHESTER 
USO Club, Old Armory 
USO Club, 235 Myrtle St. 
PORTSMOUTH 
USO Club, 135 Daniels St. 


NEW JERSEY 


CAPE MAY 

USO Club, 622 Washington St. 
FORT DIX AREA 
POINTVILLE 

**USO Club, Rifle Range Rd. 

TRENTON 

USO Club, West State St. 
WRIGHTSTOWN 

USO Club, Cookstown Rd, 

USO Club, Rexal Rd. 
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FORT HANCOCK AND 
FT. MONMOUTH AREA 
USO Club, 700 Grand Ave. 
LONG BRANCH 
USO Club, 150 Garfield Ave. 
RED BANK 
USO Club, 365 Broad St. 
LAKEHURST 
USO Club, 245 Union Ave. 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY AREA 
DOVER 
~ USO Club, 17 So. Warren St: 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE AREA 
ALBUQUERQUE 

USO Club, Broadway & Tijeras St. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 
USO Club, 199 Delaware Ave. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. (MITCHEL FIELD) 
USO Club, 99 Nichols Court 
USO Club, 195 Main St. 
NEW ROCHELLE (FORT SLOCUM) 
USO Unit, Army & Navy YMCA 


NEW YORK CITY AREA 
BROOKLYN 
USO Unit, Army YMCA, 
Ft. Hamilton 
USO Unit, Navy YMCA, 
167 Sands St. 
FLUSHING 
USO Unit, Army YMCA, Ft. Totten 
GOVERNORS ISLAND 
USO Unit, Army YMCA, Ft. Jay 
MANHATTAN 
USO Troops in Transit Service 
Pennsyivania Station 
OSWEGO (FORT ONTARIO) 
tTUSO Club, 75 East 1st St. 
PINE CAMP AREA 
USO Club, Maple St. 
SACKETS HARBOR 
USO Club, Main St. 
WATERTOWN 
USO Club, 312 Washington St. 
USO Club, 148 Stone St. 
PLATTSBURG 
USO Club, 41 Brinkerhoff St. 


ME 
USO Club, 111 W. Liberty St. 
NEY 


SID 
USO Unit, 9 Smith St. 


tGovernment Building. 
*Service to Negroes. 


CAMP UPTON AREA 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
USO Unit, c/o General Delivery 
USO Unit, 33 West Main St. 
UTICA 
USO Troops in Transit Services 
Union Station 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FORT BRAGG AREA 
FAYETTEVILLE 
USO Club, Anderson St. 
USO Club, Seabrook Rd. 
USO Club, 333 Ray Ave. 
*USO Club, 13914 Pearson St. 
USO Club’ Cor. A 
USO Club, 230 Winslow St. 
RALEIGH 
USO Club, 15 No. McDowell St. 
SPRING LAKE-MANCHESTER 
USO Club 
t*USO Club, Murchison Rd. 
CHERRY POINT MARINE BASE 
JACKSONVILLE 
TUSO Club, New Bridge St. 
NEW. BERN 
+TUSO Club, East Front St. 
USO Club, 1 No. Craven St. 
SWANSBORO 
USO Club 
CAMP DAVIS AREA 


SOUTHPORT 


USO Club 


WILMINGTON 


USO Club, 2nd & Orange Sts. 

USO Club, 214 South 4th St. 
"USO Club, 901 Nixon St. 

USO Club, 124 South 5th St. 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI AREA 
LOCKLAND HEIGHTS 
*USO Club, 902 Medosh Ave. 
RAVENNA AREA 
USO Club, Ravenna Community 
Center 
USO Club, 610 W. Main St. 
NEWTON FALLS 
USO Club, Quarry St. 


OKLAHOMA 


LAWTON (FT. SILL) 

USO Club, 4th & B Ave. 
t*USO Club, 112 Arlington Drive 
USO Club, 420 ‘‘C’”? Avenue 
USO Club, 315 “‘C’’ Street 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
USO Club, 1614 W. Main St. 


a 645: 


ay & Winslow. Siz. 


OREGON 
| ASTORIA 


USO Club, 16th & Duane Sts. 
HERMISTON 
USO Club, City Park 
PENDLETON 
USO Club, 418 S.W. 3rd St. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


INDIANTOWN GAP AREA 
HARRISBURG 

USO Club, 223 North St. 
LEBANON 

USO Club, 930 Willow St. 

USO Club, 228 Cumberland St. 
MIDDLETOWN 

USO Club, Emanus & Catherine Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

USO Club, 157 North 15th St. 


RHODE ISLAND 


EAST GREENWICH 
USO Club, 493 Main St. 


JAMESTOWN 
USO Club, Fury Square 


NEWPORT 
USO Unit, Army & Navy YMCA 
USO Club, 2A Thames St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT (PARRIS ISLAND) 
USO Club, King & Harrington St. 
CHARLESTON 
USO Club, 19 George St. 
USO Club, 350 Meeting St. 
USO Club, Ball Park, No. Charleston 
*USO Club, 106 Coming St. 


COLUMBIA (FT. JACKSON AREA) 
USO Club, 1513 Assembly St. 
USO Club, 2300 Taylor St. 
USO Club, 1715 Main St. 
USO Club, 1621 Sumter St. 
USO Club, 1510 Gervais St. 
*USO Club, 1228 Harden St. 
MYRTLE BEACH 
USO Club, South Ocean Blvd. 


SPARTANBURG (CAMP CROFT) 
FUSO Club, 260 No. Church St. 
USO Club, 625 S. Liberty St. 
USO Club, 165 No. Dean St. 
USO Club, 159 Magnolia St. 
USO Glub, 291 E. Main St. 
SUMTER Z 
USO Club, 214 E. Liberty St. 


+Government Building. 
*Service to Negroes. 


TENNESSEE 


MILAN AREA 
HUMBOLDT 
USO Club, 1614 Main St, 
MILAN 
USO Club, 210 Smith St. 
TULLAHOMA 
USO Club, 213 W. Grundy 
USO Club, Wilkins Court Bldg. 
USO Club, So. Jackson Ave. 
FUSO Club, So. Jackson & Carrol Sts. 
USO Club, 302 N. Jackson St. 


TEXAS 


ABILENE (CAMP BARKELEY) 
+USO Club, 1442 No. 2nd St. 
USO Club, 1174 No. First St. 

USO Club, 1052 No. 5th St. 

BRACKETVILLE 

USO Club 
BROWNSVILLE (CAMP BROWN) 
USO Club, 1241 E. Elizabeth St. 
BROWNWOOD (CAMP BOWIE) 
USO Club, 519 E. Adams St. 
T*USO Club, 505 Cordell St. 
USO Club, 119 Lee St. 
USO Club, 20914 Center Ave. 
USO Club, 200 E. Lee St. 
dane Pag tak (NAVAL AIR 


B ) 
USO Club, 417 N. Broadway St. 
USO Club, 111 Laguna St. 
EL PASO (FORT BLISS) 
USO Club, 503 No. Santa Fe St. 
USO Club, 300 Mills St. 
USO Club, 110 N. Stanton St. 
*USO Club, 2300 Myrtle Ave. 
GALVESTON 
USO Club, 521 - 22nd St. 
4°*USO Club, 41st & Ave. ‘‘H” 
USO Club, 27th & Ave. “Q,” 
Menard Pk. 
HOUSTON 
USO Club, 918 Fannin St. 
USO Club, 2309 Austin St. 
MINERAL WELLS (CAMP WOLTERS) 


AREA 
MINERAL WELLS 
USO Club, S.E. 6th Ave. at 14th St. 
. USO Club, 104 N.W. 2nd St. 
USO Club, 700 So. Oak Ave. 
USO Club, N.E. Cor. of S.E. Ist Ave. 
USO Club, 316 So. West 3rd St. 
ORANGE 
‘FUSO Club, 1410 Cynress St. 
PALACIOS (CAMP HULEN) AREA 
BAY CITY 
USO Club, P.O. Box 949 








OS 
Club, So. Bay Front at 3 
+e 305 Boulevard St. — 


Club, 107 E. Commercia 
NTONIO AREA 
TONIO 


ANA 
USO Club, 523 W. Fourth ; 
WICHITA FALLS 
USO Club, 1100 Lamar Ave. 
T*USO Club, 1109 Redwood St. 
USO Club, 913 Eighth St. 


UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 
USO Club, 200 E. So. Temple St. 


VERMONT 


punrneron (FORT ETHAN ALLAN) 
USO b, 266 College St. + 
FUSO Club Main St. 


VIRGINIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AREA 
ALEXANDRIA 

USO Club, 200 So. Royal St. 
F*USO Club, Pendleton ,& Patrick Sts. 
FREDERICKSBURG AREA 

USO Club, Court House Square 
FREDERICKSBURG 

+USO Club, 408 Canal St. 
CAMP LEE AREA 
HOPEWELL 


*FUSO Club, Main St. & Randolph Rd. 


USO Club, 206 Cawson St. 
PETERSBURG. 
t*USO Club, 464 Byrne St. 
USO Club, 303 Wythe St. 
USO Club, 14 E. Tabb St. 
*USO Club, 453 Harding St. 
RICHMOND 
USO Club, 610 Grace St. 
NEWPORT NEWS AREA 
HAMPTON 
USO Club, Academy & Locust Sts. 
FFUSO Club, 339 No. King St. 
NEWPORT NEWS 
*USO Club, 101 Jefferson Ave. 
USO Club, 35th St. & E. Virginia 


Ave 
PHOEBUS 
USO Club, Howard St. 


Government Building. 


= NORFOLK ARE 


USO Club, 1019 Smith $ 
USO Club, 259 Granby S 
USO Club, 135 Granby S 

USO Club; 220 Plume St. 


i USO Club; 300 W. Freem 


SRTSMOUTH 
USO Club, Crawford & So. ts. 
in Club; 1300 Chestnut st. 


waSO — Giles Ave. 


PULASK 
USO Club, Fourth St. 


_WASHINGTON 


EVERETT 
TUSO Club, 2816 Westmore Ave. 
pie Ete LEWIS AREA 
F080 Cas: 1314 E. 4th St. 


TACOM 
*FUSO Club, 13th & Fawcett Sts. 
USO Club, 123 - 13th St. 
USO Club, 10th & Pacific Sts. 
SOUTH TACOMA 
USO Club, 4851 So. Tacoma Way 
PORT ANGELES 
USO Club, oe Agee 
PORT TOWNSEN 
FUSO Club, pcr & Water Sts. 
SEATTLE AREA 
BREMERTON 
USO Club, 138 Washington St. 
USO Club, 2609 - 6th St. 
SEATTLE 
USO Club, 925 - 5th Ave. 
USO Club, 4th & Cherry Sts. 
VANCOUVER 
USO Club, 301 E. 7th St. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ST. ALBANS 
USO Club, Holly St. 


WISCONSIN 


SPARTA (FORT McCOY) 
USO Club, 129 S. Water St. 


WYOMING 
CHEYENNE (FORT FRANCIS E. 
WARREN) 
USO Club, 20th & Capitol Avenues 


+*USO Club, 18th St. & Thomes Ave. 
USO Club, 2105 Capitol Ave. 


“Service to Negroes. a 
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